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[Continued from page 175.]} 
What's Trumps. 

Oh, fotber ! father! if you’d only been here just now! shouted Min- 
ney. 

Ob, I'd a given anything! added Olive. 

Well now, sister, you ought to be ashamed of yourself, cried Tom.— 
The poor girl behaves just as 1 should be glad to see you behave in a 
strange house. 

Oh, I dare say! 

Well, what was it? 

All begun talking together. 

Oh hush—what’s trumps !—One at a time, if you please. What did 
you want me for, Minney ? 

Just to hear Ruth read French and Italian—to see her run round the 
room, clapping her hands and jumping up—staring at the pictures and 
the furniture. 

And then to see her touch the books, as if she thought the gilding 
would rub off, like dust from the butteifly’s wing, said Olive. 

And then, gallop cff to look et the furnaces, and to wonder how on 


Certainly I would, you young scapegallows. 

But if it wasn’t my fault, father! said Olive 

But it is your fault. You are the elder of the two. You area woman— 

A woman, father ! 

A woman child, that is; and two or three years ahead of a boy of your 
own age. You ought to set him a better example. 

So I say, father. 

Hold your tongue, Sir. You ought to be ashamed of yourself, even to 
look at your sister in that way—much more to «peak to her. Do you 
know that she isa young lady, and you only a boy? 

If she’s a young lady, father—why am not I a young gentleman? 

Because you are not! And now T hope you are satisfied, you rascal 
you! If she’s a young lady—why aint I a young gentleman, hey? Ask 
the neighbors, you young dog, you! 

Here Tom winked at somebody; and on looking up, there was poor 
Ruth trying to hide behind che large heavy window curtains, 

It was clear hy her looks, that she had overheard everything. 

There! said I—you see what you have brought upon yourselves ! 

Olive and Minney locked rather ashamed and very sorry; but as for 


| Tom—his cheeks were all of a glow, and his eyes like lamps. 


earth we could warm the perlors away up here, with a fire built in the | 


cellar, said Minney. 

And then, to see her look at Minney, when she found her talking 
Fiench with me, and then a few words of Spanish with Tom—oh, it was 
the drollest thing ! 

And then, poor girl—to see her go by herself and cry as if she would 
break her heart, said Tom—that was very droll, wasn’t it, Olive? 

Yes—for the next minute she was laughing and screaming like a child 
just let out o’ school after grasshoppers ! 

Oh, fudge !—buiterfiies and grasshoppers 
something else to talk about besides butterflies and grasshoppers. 

You’re an impudent fellow, Tom Page—and everybody says so 

And what are you, pray! a great snappish, awkward, overgeown—— 

Stop, children! not another word between you! I have waited to see 
whether you would have the good sense to stop of yourselves; or whe 
ther I must inte:fere. Not another word, J tell you, or I'll pack yo 
both offte your chambers ! 

But, father— 

Dear father ! 

Silence ! 

But you wouldn’t pack us eff to bed, without first bearing what we 
have to say for ourselves, would you, father? 


I do wish you would find | 


It takes two to quarrel, continued 1, in a most impressive manner ; 
and therefore, as I have no time to investigate the grounds of any dis- 
pute that may arise betw2en you, hereafter, | have made up my mind to 
punish both, except where I may happen to know that only one is is 
fault; and to make no sort of enquiries whatever 

Oh, father ! 

Why, father! 

Leave the room, both of you! 

At this moment mg wife entered ; but Ruth kept aloof. 

Come this way, my dear, will you? said my wife. 

Ruth shook her head, and tried to steal away after the children. 

Why, what’s the meaning of this! 

What's the meaning of it! why you’ve frightened me almost to death! 
Goody gracious '!—why what a smooth-spoken man you are, to be sure 
—sometimes! And now—jest because you are to home, and well, with 
your own wife about you, and nubody but your own children to be afraid 
of—you look as if you'd eat ’em up alive, you do! and you grow! away 
at everybody that comes ia your way, jest as if you wanted to show what 
you could do, and make ‘em as unhappy as possible! By jings! if de 
known a little more o’ you, you’d never o’ catched me here, I promise 
you!—TI don’t love you one bit, now ! and I shouldn’t much wonder if aB 
they say of you is true. 

My wife smiled, and I looked rather pleased—upon my honor she did— 
| though she never opened her mouth 

Whereupon I grew serious. Ruth, said J—do you pretend to say that 
you ever did love me? 

Do 1! yea—and you know it; and you always knew it, from the very 
| day you first held me on your lap, and tried to bring me acquainted with 
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my own heart, as you called it—you naughty man, you—the tears began 
to gather in her eyes now, and my wife grew uneasy. 

Whether I did sv, or not, you will judge for yourself; but I determined 
w plow through 
that I felt somewhat angry and flushed. 

Yes—I did Jove you, and you knew it, Rufus Page ; and I dare say 
you think I Jove you now—you nasty thing you ! but you’re mistaken ; I 
never could love a man that’s 4 tyrant in his own family—I’ve had enough 
o’ that to home, I tell ye, on both sides o’ the house. Oh, you needn’t 
think of stopping my mouth ! and her tears fell faster and faster. 

And I knew you loved me, hey ? 

Do if 
You not only knew it ; but you knew it before [ did 
Oh, I’ve often 


To be sure you did ! can you look me in the face, and deny it 
you dare, that’s all ! 
—and what is more, yeu meant to make me love you. 


What the devil possessed me, Lcamnot imagine—save | 


thought of it, since, and wondered if you could be the kind-hearted, good 


man you seemed to be, upon a sick bed ; and that’s the reason I never 
That I 


troubled you with a letter, nor came to see you. Loved you! 
did—more than anything, mo 
or in the earth beneath! Andthat you knew? And your wife knows it 
—for I told her so. 

What's trumps ! 

My wife tried to turn it off with a laugh ; but the tears came into her 
eyes. 

Well, then suppose it to be so—you loved me—I meant to make you 
love me—and I knew that you did love me, long before you knew it your- 
self--what then ? 

What then ! Look at me, [ was a poor, helpless, trusting, warm-heart- 
ed child—you a full grown man, old enough to be my father—and lower- 
ing ber voice, and a married man 


By Jupiter ! What a dragon I had 


And why did you tamper with a you 


wal ed. 


* 


ng heart inthisway? Why make 


me love you—till I was incapable of loving anybody else ? 
Why ! only that yo 


1 might love somebody else all the better hereatter 


But how could that be—with n y heart full of you ! 
Simply because the heart being once occupie must always be occu- 
pied, or, 
Or what 7 
‘ 


Or crumble to ashes 

And what if mine had crumbled to ashes—how would you have felt 7 
And though it might never have been known on earth, how would you 
have met your wife in heaven ? How would you dare to touch her hand, 
or to look into her eyes there ; and even here, if she went home before 
you—how could you ever hope to enjoy another moment of peace, knew- 
ing how you had deceived her—and knowing too, that she must know it, 
after death ! 

Was the creature inspired ! 


death and judgment ! 


Had she come to haunt, and with a whip of scor- 
pions to frighten me, under my own roof, and in the very presence of my 
wife and children ! 

Bat if it were otherwise—if I should love another, what then ? 

Why then, you might be married, and happy. 

Married '~—and happy 

Yes. 

But I don’t want to be married ; and I am happier now, much happier 
than I deserve to be—sobbing. Eleanor Page—dear Eleanor—do for- 
give me—I don’t know what I am saying. I feel as if I were going dis- 
tracted sometimes—pray for me, will you! 


Poor thing ! poor thing ! sit down and compose yourself, said my wife 
sitting down herself and taking ber head into her lap—and then making 
a sign for me to leave them together. 

I did so, and at the end of about half an hour. on entering the room, I 
found Ruth sitting onthe floor, romping with the youngest child, and lite- 
Olive was there too, and Min- 
ay and my wife ; but I could see nothing of Tom. 


rally rolling over and over to amuse him 


Buzz-—buzz—buzz ! 
rattlety-bang ! [never heard such a noise in all my life 
Come, come, said I, the last bell is ringing for Church You havn’t a 


minute to spare. 
Mr. Page! 


As for me I'd rather stay he 


Ob you get out, what's the use of your euing to Church. 


and play with the baby. I don’t care a 
apap for appearances. Nobody knows me here. 


My wife couldn't stand this ; and ao, saying that there wasa plenty of 


» than everything in the Heaven's above, | 
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room in the pew, and she would be glad to have her go, if she chose— 
though she made it a rule never to urge anybody, was about leaving the 
room. 

I'll go anywhere with you—or without your husband !—said Ruth ! 
jumping up with a laugh ; disappearing for three minutes, hardly more, 
and coming back very prettily equipped ; so that Tom, who was upon the 
watch it appeared ! entered in a hurry, and seemed very proud of squire 
ing her into the pew, and Olive was not at all shy of her. 

But didn't I catch it! 

I fell asleep in the midst of the sermon ; and as [ live, souldn’t re- 
member a single word of it, after I’d got home. 

There now! said she, what did I tel} you ! what's the use o’ your goin 
And T kaew it ; be 
cause when people are 30 very sweet tempered away from home, and so 


to Church ?—oaly for the sake of appearances. 


croas and sulky among their own family, when they're where they can 
have their own way, I don’t think much of ‘em, I tell you. 

My wife began to grow serious. 

And I don’t see the use of their goin’ to meetin’, till they know how 
to behave at home. And then too, you were asleep more than half the 
Want he, Olive ? 


What's trumps! 


time. 


Minney looked frightened half out of her wits, to hear ber father calk- 
ed to in this way. Olive steod aghast; and as for Tom—bless your 
heart—how he did stare! Even the baby rolled over and kicked up 


his heels in astonishment. 
Have you made up with Olive? said [—wishing to change the sub- 


| ject till I bad an opportunity of talking with her alone 


Had she come to prophecy to me of | 


Oh yes!—I didn’t blame her one bit! Pgor girl! she dida’tknow I 
was here—and I was afraid to move after they had begun to talk about 
me—lest they might think I'd got behind the curcains to listen; but I 
» when | 


only went the heerd you comin’ into the room, jest for a frolio— 


that’s all. 


“d Tom. 


indeed—taking her hand between both of hers, 


And you were not ar gry with Olive, hey ?—fa! 

Angry with her! no 
and kissing it 

What do you think o’ that father—hey! said Tom 

To be sure—contiued Ruth—had she been up to my father's to see 
me, I don’t think I should have made fun of her, if I’d seen her running 
about the house, or chasing the ducks and chickens, or hunting for hens’ 
eggs in the hay-mow; but then—we are nothing but country peop!e; and 
my father is only a poor farmer, with not a single picture in his house, 
nor so much as a carpet, or a mahogany chair. 

Ah!—that's trumps! whispered Tom, looking at Olive. He'd 
often heard me ask the same question before. 

Olive begun to pout—whereupon Ruth kissed her—and then comifig 
up to me, as if nothing had happened, gave me a sort of a push that 
sent me almost out of my chair—singing out—fiddle de dee! why den’t 
you wake ap, and go play with your children——or your wife! 

Really ! said my wife—and then she stopped short, and looked at 
poor Ruth, as if she thought her more than half crazy. Nor did I much 
wonder. So hurried was her speech, and her bearing and behaviour— 
how unlike what they had been the night before! And then, tuo—Lord, 
how her eyes flashed! how bright and changeable they were! and how 
Really I felt half ashamed of her; and 
not a little frightened—they had lost their softness entirely, and her lip 
trembled with petulence, or half-smothered passion, I hardly know which 


for a long time. 


full of mischief! as Tom said. 


We are not much in the habit of romping on the Sabbath day—snid [, 
with unspeakable dignity; and it isn’t often, I added, taking her hands 
into mine, and seating her ina chair by my wife, and speaking to her 
with a gentleness that would have brought the tears into her eyes, a few 
months before—it isn’t often that my wife and I play together. 

Oh—TI daresay! and why not? Why not take her into your lap, as 
you did me, and let her put her arms round your neck, and play with 
and run her fingers through it, as I used to ?—Sabba’-day, or 


no difference te you then; and why should it now? 


your hair 
week-day, it made 
I tried to stop her confounded tongue; but she woulda’t listen to me 
—every'hing T said or did to sooth her only he!ped to make the matter 
worse—till my wife began 


But, my dear Ruth, said I 


» lose her patience. 


Don’t call me your dear Ruth'—Go to your wife ‘—gnatching her 
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hands away, and starting up, and standing before us, like a smitten 
angel, “severe in youthful beauty.’’ 
—her bearing, when she bid me Go to my wife! was that of Pasta in 
Medea. 

That for your Sabbath-day !—snapping ber fingers. 
care for the Sabbath-day—don’t you! 
the whole sermon, and then come back to your wife and children, only 
te blow ’em up, and mope and fret, and find fault, or go poking from 
garret to cellar, and making everybody about you miserable Oh, I’ve 
heerd o’ your doings! and I didn’t believe a word of it—I couldn't 
believe it—how could I?—and so I came to see for myself; and though 
L don't believe now, you ill treat you wife, as they say you do 


I'}l treat me! 


Much do yeu 








Yes ma’am—so they say inthe country. They call your husband 
another Bluebeard, and say you're afraid to speak above your breath, 
when he’s out of hamor; and how he locks you up in the closet, and 
beats you like fun sometimes—and drops the children into the well, and 
keaps ‘em there for hours together in the 
you; but éhat I don’t believe. 


Indeed ! 
L don’t believe it now, I mean. 
another thing 


ead of winter, jest to plague 


What I may believe to-morrow is 
Yesterday, all the world wouldn’t make me believe that 
he could say a harsh word to anybody—but now ‘/—Oh, I wouldn’t live 
with him for the world! 

A very plain-spoken young lady, to be sure! said my wife, in @ voice 
not quite loud enough to reach the ears of the young Pythoness—but she 
started and turned pale, nevertheless, end trembled from head to foot, 
and went on faster and faster till she was all out of breath. 

No, no, Mr. Page! if that’s what you call keeping the Sabbath, give 
me the country! ['d rather keep it as we do there—in our hearts, 
Eleanor; I'd rather go a-foot half-a dozen miles to meeting, over the 
brash fences and through the woods, a gathering strawberries o1 blue- 
berries, or wild flowera all along the way, in summer-time; or wading half- 
leg deep through the enow in winter—where we can worship our Father 
above, without makin’ any towse about it, and have it over, and be 
thankful, and go home about our business, without bein’ laughed at, or 
scolded at, Sabbath, or no Sabbath—I say its best to be happy our- 
selves, and make others happy—don’t you think so, Miss Page—Mrs. 
Page, I mean—no I don’t neither, | mean Eleanor—dear Eleanor. 

My wife looked very serious, though she tried to smile. 


Oh, bow I do hate your long faces here, in the city! You're none 


| but to have such an example set to our children—to have the whole 


Upon my word, I was awe-struck | 


neighbourhood astir—was a little too much; and the tumbler of water 
was flung with such a hearty good will into her face, that, upon my 
word, I wasn't greatly astonished to see Ruth fly at her, as if sho would 


| tear her eyes out. 


Go to meeting, and sleep through | 


Ruth Elder! said J, springing forward, and catching her by the 


arms. Do you know what you are doing!—do you know where you 


| are! 


the better for it, I can tell you; and I don’t believe in such things—not | 
I—and it’s my opinion that God loves a thankful heart and a merry | 


heart—else what did he put us here for? and why set the birds a aing- 
a’, and the flowers a blowin’, and all the young of all the earth caperin’ 
and flingin’ up their heels for joy ! 

Zounds! would she never stop ! 

Why, the hardest hearted man I ever saw, and that’s Obadiah Pet- 
tingell, the brother of Obstinate Pettingell, you've hearn tell so much of 
—he used to make his children hate the Sabbath-day like pyzen; and 


how do you think he did it? Why, by keepin’ ’em in the house, and 


not lettin’ "em speak above their breath, nor look into anything but the | 
Bible, or the hymn-book, all the day long—enough to make 'em hate the 





Bible Oh, you needn’t look at me so!—lI understand you both—I 
know what you’re a thinkin’ of !—and then she staggered to a ehair, 
and dropped into it, and fell a kicking with both feet, and screaming, as 
if she meant to raise the whole neighborhood. 

What could be the matter! Had she lost her senses! 

Without eaying a word, my wife got up and flung a tumbler of water 
into her face. 

Whereupen Ruth sprang to her feet, and leaped upon her as if she 


would tear her to pieces. 


i bad not foreseen this—though there was that in my wife's counte- 


nance which prepared me for something decided. I had seen, for the 
ast quarter of an hour, that Miss Ruth was getting insufferable; and 
that my better half—and no great shakes at that, you may say—but 
you're mistaken—wouldn’t bear it much longer. Patient, forgiving, slow 
to anger, and always ready to overlook the faults of a neglected temper 
—there was one thing she wouldn’t bear; and that was to see her hus- 
band treated with irreverence. Any degree of mere pettishness—any 


moderate degree of unreasonableness—might have been put up with; 


Yes—where am I! Oh, father—dear father—how glad I am to see 
you once more! 

God bless me !—the poor creature was raving mad. 

My wife thought so too, for she turned pale as death, and would have 
dropped upon the floor, but for a large man who had just entered the 
room, behind me, without being seen by anybody but Ruth, and caught 
her in his arms. It was Jotham Elder himself. 

Oh take me! take me, father! take me home with you! and lay me 
in the grave alongside o’ mother! I've been here long enough—#t's a 
true !—nothin’ they can say is too bad for me to believe now—of hém, 
father—not of her—she’s an angel!—breaking away from me, and 
dropping upon her knees at the feet of my wife—she’s an angel, father— 
and [ oh, what am I! 

My wife stood gazing upon her with astonishment and terror. 

No living woman had ever such a horror of scenes. Pray sir, saidshe 
let me speak a word with you—if you are the child’s father. Lift her 
up Mr. Page, and lay ber on the sofa, will you—Olive! Sarah ! where’s 
Tom? 

Here Tom pushed open the study-door, and looked in, as if he had 
Had he been listening, or only overheard the whole by 





seen a ghost. 
chance ? 

Tom—We shall want you ina few moments. Olive—you stay here 
with Miss Elder ; and Sarah, go downinto the kitchen, my dear, and see 
that there’s a good fire and a plenty of water in the boilers; and wait 
there till you bear the bell. Sarah was the youngest of our help, and a 
nice handy little creature, as you ever saw in your life. 

Saying this, my wife withdrew and left us with our charge. 

No sooner had she gone however, than [ cook the liberty of sending 
Olive away ; and then, seating myself by Ruth, and taking her hands in 
mine, was preparing to deal with her, as I had cften done before ; but 
no—no—that day was gone by forever! She flung away from me, and 
shaking her fingers in the air as if a serpent had crawled over them, she 
told me to get away! and never presume to touch her again, for she 
hated me—that she did—and if ’twasn’t for my wife, she wouldn't stay 
another minute under the same roof with mej; and then covering her 
face with both hands, she burst out @ crying. 

I am a very patient man—very, and peorle have thought me, all my 
life long, avery tender hearted man; but this—between ourselves—geem- 
ed tobe carrying the joke a little too far ; and so—and so—I called back 
our Olive, and begging her to stay with Miss Ruth—bid her good morn- 
ing, and withdrew to my study. 

Oh, I don’t mind you're calling me Miss Ruth now, were the last 
words I heard her say, as I shut the door after me. 

Within five minutes, I had a meseage from my wife. On entering the 
room, I found her standing up, and talking to Mr. Elder, with her band 
in his. I could see that she was very much troubled about something ; 
and though they atill continued talking together in a low voice, without 
paying any attention to me, after I entered the room, I gathered enough 
to understand that the drops I saw upon the old man’s cheek, were drops 
of thankfulness, and the unearthly paleness of my dear wife, that of alarm- 
ed and watchful tenderness and pity. 

No Sir, said she—under all the circumstances of the case, your child 
ought never to go back. Some other home—a situation where she may 
earn her own living and be treated kindly and watched over night and 
day, must be found for her 

Yes Marm, said the old man, wiping his eyes with a ragged handker- 
chief. 


herself to death, to home. 


But I don’t want her to work very hard—she eenamost worked 
I should be willin to pay a trifle forher board, 
till she’s got strong enough to take care of herself—not much though— 
-an't afford much—seeing me as he spoke, and flourishing his mgged 
pocket handkerchief before the window, so as to show the rents and holes 
to the greatest possible advantage—ab ! isthat you! How dye do Page 


—how ‘ar ye! 
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How do you do, my dear Sir. I’m heartily glad to see you. 
you leave your wife. 

Oh never mind her. 

And your mother, and the children. 

Why #0 as to be a stirrin’. 

Very well, I thank you. 

Bobby’s gone—the little chap you took sech a likin’ to; slipped his 
wind in his hurry, while we was lookin’ tother way. And there’s Ruth 
too—she won’t stand it long I’m afeard ; never ben herself sence you 


How do 


I thank ye—how’s yourn. 


left ue—no knowin’ but she may fly off the handle, too, jest as Bobby did 
—she'll out jest like a snuff, I tell her when she dooze go—jess like her 
mother—and here he wiped his eyes on hie cuff, and blew his nose; 
and his mouth trembled, so that I was afraid to look at him. 
not, my dear Sir. I 
pearance. 


never saw her in better health, to all ap- 


Maybe so—but there’s nothin’ sartin here below; and if I could find a 
decent clever sort of a family where Ruth might work for her board, while 
she’s a larnin’ the tailor’s trade, or manty-makin’, or somethin’ o’ the 
sort ; for she’s the beatermost critter at her needle, in all this part o’ the 
world—about Yarmouth, I mean—everybody says so that knows her, I 
shouldn’t mind doin’ the thing that’s handsome for a while—say to the 
amount of a quarter dollar a week or so, jest to keep her in heart. 


a poor man, Mr. I’age. 


I'm 


It was high time for me speak now—and having interchanged a look | 


with my wife, who understood me at once, I said to him that he need 
give himself no uneasiness about Ruth—my wife would see that she was 


comfortably taken care of. Here she touched my elbow, and I began to | 
have my misgivings, lest 1 might have gone too far—and stopped short, 


with a fit of coughing. 

Whereupon she took the liberty of saying, when you have heard all my 
dear, you will be disposed to think very differently of the poor child’s 
behavior—and her voice faltered—very differently, [amsure. The truth 
is, that she cannot live with her mother-in-law—that she has been work- 
ing herself te death over the studies you set her upon, 

Why don’t you tellhim the whole truth, Miss Page ? 

I mean to do so, by and by. 

And why not now? The fact is Mr. Page, the gal has had no peace 
of her life, since you went away. Her mother-in-law—you know some- 
thing of her—she keeps al! the time frettin and scoldin at her, and talkin’ 
about you and your plaguy I-talian and French lingo; and there she's 
more’n half right—don’t you think so, Miss Page ? And abusing you, and 
tellin’ all sort o’ stories about you, till at last Ruth couldn’t bear it no 
longer—and wouldn’t—and she up an’ told her so, to her face ; and she 
vowed she’d come down and see for herself whether there was any truth 
in the stories or not And now here she is! 

My wife began to fidget. 

And now she’s here, and has had a chance to see for herself, I should 
be glad to know how she likes and here the old man fixed his large 
black eyes upon me, as if he’d look me through. 

I couldn’t stand it, and so I fell back three paces, where I knew I 
should find a reinfurcement, if the worst came to the worst. 

No, no—continued the old man, setting down his oaken staff upon the 
floor, like a weaver’s beam—lI’!! never believe a word on’t. You are not 
an ill-natered man, Mr. Page—and if anybody says you are, or that you 
lick your wife, or lock up or ill-treat your children—dod butter it all, if 
I don’t tan his hide! 

Poor girl! and so she had come to see my wife and me at our own 
house, only that she might judge for herself, whether the stories told her 
by that confounded mother-in-law were true or not! 

My wife nodded, and lifted her handkerchief to her eyes. 

And what had been her reward! Half frightened out of her wits the 
very next morning, by my severity and violence to the dear children , 
Of a truth, said 1, we have tried her terribly and judged her harshly . 
and now, wife—what do you mean to do? 

De !—what would you have me do? 
world for us to do, it seems to me. 


There is but one thing in the 
You were ill for two or three weeks 
at this good man’s house; he tieated you kindly—watched over you— 
fed and lodged you—and sent you away in health—refusing to receive 
any acknowledgment for saving your life. And now, when his dear 
child—the only child of a most beloved wife—a young, innocent girl— 
whose heart is almost broken, (I do not say how, my dear—I blame 


I hope | 
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nobedy for it) and whose health seems to require a change of scene, at 
least—and a change of employment—when she happens to find herself 
here, under our own roof—I leave it to you, my dear husband—can we do 
toe much for her? 
Just what L expected, my love. Go on. 

Make yourself perfectly 
She shall be treated well—and, smiling—and work no harder 
than she pleases, 


easy. 


And what shall I have to pay, marm?—it’s always best to have a fair 
understandin’ to begin with. 
Bless the poor old man! I could hardly keep my countenance. 


Nothing at all—said my wife. 


| Well then—leave her with us, Mr. Elder. 
| 


We are in your debt now, and—lvok- 
ing at me—always shall be, I’m afraid. 

Very well—that’s cheap enough. end, I must say, rather neighbourly ; 
bat still, I don’t like to be thought—fumbling at an old leather pocket- 
book--I don’t like to be thought stingy ; and as far as that’!l go——offer- 
ing my wife about a dollar in change—these are plaguy hard times, Mr. 
Page, and I can’t get but fourteen cen's for my butter, and forty cents for 
my oats, and jist about nothin’ at all for hay; and as for wood, it aint 
worth baulin’ now 

No, Sir—excuse me. We will take the entire charge of poor Ruth-~ 
for what she may be able to do in the family. 

Well, she’s a putty smart piece, I tell you, when her dander’s up; 
and there’s always a plenty o’ leetle chores to do, about a great house 
like this, and I hope it wunt be a bad spec for you, arter all—and I kind 
o’ concate it wunt; and so, goed, bye, ma’am. 

You'll stop to dinner with us, I hope 

And stay all night, can’t you? 

No—can’t do nyther: but [’!l tell you what I will do—if you'll jest 
give me a bite of apple-pie and cheese, or a mouthful o’ fish and pota- 
toes—I don’t knew as you eat any sich things here, though? or a dish 
o’ baked beans, and let me go, I’ll be jest as much obleeged to you as if I 
did: and we'll send her clothes arter her by the first person cummin’ this 
way. 

This matter arranged, and the old man seated at the table, we wem 
back to Ruth; and the first thing my wife did, was to go up to her and 

kiss her, and whisper something to her. 

The poor child started as if disturbed in her sleep, and uttered a faint 
scream, and then looked about her with an expression of utter dismay. 

Here! said she—here ! and are you willing? 

Willing, dear! I am delighted—only do as I bid you. 
feelings, be of good cheer, and I’|] be a mother to you 

A mother to me! a sister you mean! dear Eleanor—and she looked 
up into her face, so thankfully and so piteously. 

I understood her, and kept aloof. At last she held out her hand to 
me, and mine shook as it touched hers—I know not why—but the damp- 
ness chilled me and I was frightened. 

O, sir, said she, I have done very wrong. If you knew all, you wouldn’t 
be so kind to me——sometimes I think I have lost my senses; and then 
—oh, that such dreadful stories should have any sort of foundation im 

truth! Look me in the face, Eleanor Page—look me in the face! on no 
other terms will I stay under your roof a single hour. 


I wish you well 


Control your 


There goes fa 
ther! run, run, tell him to stop and not go without seeing me! And 
now what do you say—lifting herself up—and looking first at one, and 
then at the other. Oh, it cannot be true—it canno/—and I am ashamed 
of myself, I declare, ever to have thought such a thing !—can you for- 
give ms! 

Forgive you! for what, my poor child! 

For treating your husband so unworthily, after all he has done for me, 
and for believing that a woman like you would ever submit to be so 
trampled on by mortal man. God bless you both !—tell father to come 

and take a message for mother—I shall never see her again—never, 

while I breathe if I can help it; but still, I should like to part in peace 

—and be left to die in peace; and then, 

Dinner is ready marm. 

Come, come, said I—dinner is ready now; and after dinner, we wif 
| have some further talk upon the business. You will find your father below. 

I can’t eat any dinner—I'd rather go up and lie down, if you'll let me 

Mrs. Page—Eleanor, I would say. 

Certainly. Olive, go up to your chamber with Ruth; and to-morrow 
we will make the proper arrangements. 





a wre 
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Arrangements, mother ! 

Yes—we are to have her with us for a while ; and you must do every 
thing you can, to make her time pase pleasantly 

That will E! cried Olive. 

And I too, shouted Minney 

And J—and I!—added Tom, as if saying so once wasn’t enough. 
How the fellow’s eyes did sparkle, to be sure! 

At this moment, her father entered, and giving her a rough shake of 
the hand, told her to be a good girl and mind her work and her mistress, 
for he had got a capital place for her. 

Sarah tittered, and got snubbed for it, by little Minney, who coulda’t 
bear to see anything of the sort toward Ruth; and Tom looked as if 
about to fling down his gauntlet to the whole world in her behalf. 

Good tye. Mr. Page—we’re friends, I hope; though I don’t deserve 
it, said she—but T make no promises. I am weary of playing the fool. 

I took her hand, it closed upon mine almoat convulsively, and [ start- 
ed. What could be the meaning of that pressure! and the look she 
gave me asI dropped her hand without returning it. Had we misunder- 
stood each other after all? 

What's trumps! 


I was completely bewildered. 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


A SAUNTER IN THE NORTH-WEST 


BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 





CHAPTER IX. 


SHE waH-Ba son—Driep Sieux—Inpian Sonas—Dearu 
HonTer. 


OF THE 
Did you ever see, or hear of a Wahhbanoh? I have, more than 
once, and now out of the fulness of my experience wil! impart to you. 
On a day, the like of which for cold, a Gothamite never dreamed of, I 
donned my ak-ge-muk, or snow-shoes, and hied to the Island of Ste. 
Helene. It being the winter fishing-season, there was quite an assembly 
of the Nish-nah bé, (Indians)—some seven or eight lodges. They had 
caught many fish, trapped several mink and martens; and had turned 
both fish and fur into scu-té-wahk-bo, (ie., fire-juice,) or whiskey—and 
they bad determined on a grand feast. 

They were pretty well advanced when I entered the largest lodge, in 
which the ceremonies were being conducted. Seated round the side of 
the wig-e-wahm, were some twenty-five or thirty men, squaws and 
children—the two latter huddling together, and giving no notice of their 
presence except by occasional shouts of laughter. 

Hanging from the fire-hook swung a roasted dog; and on one side of 
him, suspended from the poles, waa a kettle of whiskey, ten or twelve 
gallons, I suppose. Round the fire, which was suffered to go out almost, 
danced the savages—each one as he felt inclined, whipping out his 
knife, and cutting off a small piece of dog—or varying his amusements 
with a drink of whiskey. 

I got into a corner, and lighting my pipe, gravely watched the pro- 
ceedings. In one corner sat an old fellow, monotonously chaunting his 
song, and accompanying himself on a tin pan. To this music they 
danced—now and then a huge fellow woald start up, strip himself, and 
commence a series of contortions, leaps, and hoppings, varied by occa- 
sional howls. Now he would bend tilt his forehead almost touched the 


| 
| 
| 











Indian drum or the tin pan; and on the next day the dog had beem 
eaten ; the fire water had vanished; and the wah-ba-noh was ended. 





And now I will tell you a story 
Ten years ago, Mr. L , an Indian trader, residing at Mackinac, 





| set off on a der-wim, or trading excursion, towards the region of the 


upper Mississippi. 

Tired and bungry, they erected their tent, ons evening, on the skirts of 
a lake, and put on their fish to boil. Directly the entrance was darken- 
ed, and in walked a war-party of Ojebways. They were made welcome, 
and a part of the fish was set before them. One, observing that Mr. 
L. did not seem to relish his fish, asked the reason. 

“T am tired of fish,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ We have lived on boiled fish 


| for the last three days.” 
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ashes; then with a spring he would fly erect, like a bow suddenly | 


unstrung ; then, seizing a foot in each hand, he would hobble about on 
bis knees—all the time waving a spruce branch, and ringing a little bell. 
Then he would stop, and, addressing the musician, would deliver some 
boastful apeech, as— 

‘‘When [ was a yonng man, I was a great hunter; I could run down 
the deer; [ could carry the heavy moose on my shoulders; I could see 
the marten’s track at midnight, and the wise beaver never escaped me.” 

“ Hoh!" cry the andience. 

And then the speaker peals out his awful “‘ wah! k-r-r-r-r, Tai-ab-wah!"’ 
with a tone shrill enough to deafen, and sharp enough to shave you. 

Then he would lay the bell and the branch at the feet of some other 

me, who would rise and go through the same ceremony; and all this 
time, the place rung with the yells and drunken singing of the men ; the 
screaming laughter of the old squaws; and the everlasting beat of the 


ject of the verse. 


“ Have you no dried meat?” asked the Indian. 

And getting a negative answer, he took from his back about a pound. 
of something like buffale-meat, and threw it over the lodge to Mr. L., 
who fastened upon it with genuine North-western appetite, and seon 
finished it. Seeing the savage eye him intensely, he asked— 

“Why do you watch me so?” 

“You are a brave man,” said the Indian 

“And why?” was the white man’s inquiry. 

“« Because,” said the savage “ you eat our enemy, so fiercely.” Up 
started, the trader dashed from the tent and disgorged the dried meat 


intanter. 
it was a piece of a dried Sioux ! 


The Indians have a kind of hieroglyphic writing, in which I can trace 
not the least similarity to any other hieroglyphics. Appropos, the Indian 
Tribes of the North West, Ojebways, O:tahwas, and Menominies, have 
tradition that their ancestors, had large stone cities ; larger, they have 
told me, than Mich-e-nee-mah-ke-nung, (Mackinac). They say too, 
that they sprung from the South. Is it not probable that they have or 
ginated from the inhabitants of Palenque, Uxmal, and other cities, now 
deserted and ruinous? Is it not the most probable origin of the races. 
For, although I speak only of those whom I have known, I have beea 
told that the Creeks, Sieux, Seminoles, and Sacs and Foxes, have the 
same tradition. All of which the reader will please to consider in a pa- 
renthesis. 

The Indians, as above said, have a peculiar kind of hieroglyph. They 
make a drawing as of the moon, or a men, which suggests the sub- 
The words are, in general, sufficiently well known, 
by reason of repetition, to be sung in the same way by all. The follow- 
ing is a seng, written down for me by an Indian at the Saut Ste. Marie, 
at Lac Superieur. 


First take the Indian words: and oh! man of type, print them cor- 


rectly ! 


1. Neen nah-hah ab-ne-an-do-guain ga no-zei wain-je-man-i-to whe-guain. 
2. He-ah nen-gue-oho oho man-i-to-we-tah-hah gah-neea-gweo weehi- 
ah-nah 
3. Yah-hah-meen gah we-ah-heh ye-he-ah-hah we-he-ah? Yeh-hah oge 
mah-wah goan-dum-a-no onge-mah-wah. 
4. Wah-we-kwa-be-yah neen-na neen-go-che meen-da-ma-seh nei-an dum 
nub be-ah-neen-ah. 
5. Neen-dar-yah gut-che-bah hi-e-qua-wah-hah neen-noan-dah-wah sak- 
ween a-ye-ke-tote. 
6. Was-sab wah-cum-e-gah nah-habh-gwain yag-ga-mim-go nah-hab-gua. 
7. Mee-ne-sing a-le gwain neen-ge-wun-ai) che-hah-go-toga meo-ne-sing 
a-la-gwain. 
8. Ne-we-nab neejh-wah neen-nah a-wes-see ne-war neesh-wah-neen-nah. 
9. Hug-e-tab a-a-ho kee-ta-neen-a. 
10. Do-je-teem ma-mo-he-yahu meen a-see mam-o he-yahu o-na-ge-che. 
11. O-je-be-yahn man-i-to yeo-wah-ne he.e-nah yeo-wah-hab o-je-be-yabn 
man-i-to 
This is asong sung by the Conjurer or “ Medicine Man” and is in ho 
nor of his Mat-tai(medicine.) It repeats the power of the medicine; as 
in the order of the hieroglyphs, which serve merely as cues to suggest the 
subject of the verse 
The following is a tulerably literal translation of the Indian words 
above. 
METTAL SONG. 


1. Something, | know not what, has given the moon a mighty spell. 
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And unto me, my painting shows, such power belongs as well. 
T make the chieftain pierce his throat with barbed and feathered dart 
Or sit me down invisibly to speak to woman’s heart. 


I make her blush for shame because I hear her speak’of me. 
And plainly I can see her heart, though distant far she be. 
Were she where yon far island rests the dark blue wave above, 
For me she'd dare the tide and breast its waves for very love. 


3,9 And from the forests wildest race my power can choose the best 

10. I seize the Moose’s heart and e’en the horns upon his crest 

li. Ab! manya vein to give such power as this of mine, has bled, 
For lo! the mightiest, wierdest spell, the cold skin of the dead ! 


So mach then, for a regular Nish-nah-bay song. Ordinarily their songs 
are a mere monotonous humming of whatever enters their heads, as I 
heave heard the following from the mouth of an Ottahwa: 

O nish-i-shin Ojebway quay, o-weah wah, kish-ah-ge-in Ojebway quay 0- 
weah wah. 

“ The Ojebway woman is good, I love you, oh Ojebway woman.” =| 

This he repeated some fifty times, swaying his body baek and forth. | 
And one beautiful peculiarity of Indian singing is, that they never sing 
except when drunk! The voices of the women are most exquisitely 
musical, until spoiled by age or whiskey. I have heard a little girl say- 
ing kah-win, kah-win, (no! no!) five or six times, and it was sweet as 
the chirp of the robin. 

I returned to Mackinac in time to pay a visit to the French sugar camp 
on Bois blanc Island. As we entered the path leading into the forest, I 
saw a little ragged urchin, about five years old standing at the door o¢ 
the lodge. ‘‘ Bien, mon enfant,” said 1. ‘ Qui est ce que reste ici?” 
“ Oh!” quoth the little one, “ moi et les autres!” and ashamed to con- | 


foes my ignorance of his distinguished identity, moved forward. 
Every maple is cut, and a spout inserted, along which the sap runs 


slowly and falls, drop by drop, into a birch bark bow! ; twenty or thirty | 

pots are always boiling in each lodge, andthe number of trees tapped is 
immense. | 
Here they point out what the Scotch would call a cairn, where they | 
found the remains of a hunter, with his bow and arrows in his skeleton 
| 


One man hete this season had 2000. 
hand. 

Here in his free forest had he faller, and, type of his race, slowly de- 
eayed. For the white man brings death in his hand, leaves ruin in his 
path ; and so fast is the race decaying, that ere long, the very name of the 
nmish-nab-bay will be forgotten, and all that remains of the white man’s 
victim, will be the forest-buried skeleton, the arrow and the bow! 

Who will sing the death of the last Indian, as it should be sung? 
None. But some, even among the white men, may strike out a lay, 
as nnpremeditated and better than this: 

THE LAMEST FOR THE LAST INDIAN. 


Hunter! thy chase is ended, 
Thine arrow’s last flight o’er ; 
And the free, green wild, O forest child! 
Shall know thy step no more. 
But the deer may bound in the leafy shade, 
And the panther spring through the tangled glade, 
And the bison free, o’er the prairie skim, 
Thou hast now no barb for him! 


Chieftain! thy might is fallen, 
As the hawk-plume from thy brow ; 
The heart’s wild thrill groweth cold and still, 
And the strong limb nerveless now. 
And the breast that thrilled at the battle call, 
And the arm that fell as the lightnings fall, 
And the voice that pealed in the maddening fray 
In the forest fade away ! 


Tis meet that thou should’st perish 
In the free, green wild wood 80; 

Ere the plough hath swept where the panther slept 
And the axe hath laid it low. 

To pass at once from the lonely earth, 

With a step still pride, and a smile still mirth ; 

And a tameless heart and a fearless hand, 

To thine own green Spirit Land ! 


| and say “Good bye!” 
| you; and venture to hope that you are not sorry for taking, with me , 


’Twas meet thou did’st so perish, 
In Man-i-to’s own good time. 
One weight to roll from the white man’s soul, 
To save his hand one crime! 
For the ’hest was given, “ resign thy trust !"" 
And the forest grave received the dust ; 
But the proud soul sprung from the icy clod, 
Unfettered, up to God 


And new, having told my story and sung my song, though I might have 
said more and better, there is nothing left but to shake hands, dear reader, 
Ihave done what I could, just now, to amuse 


‘*@ Saunter in the North West!” 
FINIS. 
a 
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DEATH 
BY AUGUSTUS SNODGRASS. 


There is a principle which moves 
Upon the changing forms of life, 
And Man and al! his aims reproves ; 
And shows the folly of that strife 
Which bears the bosom to the knife, 
Or leads to earnest toil, for things 
Which fly the grasp on Eagle-soaring wings ! 


Thou subtle movement of the wurld ! 
Forever onward goest thou, 

Like Ocean’s billows, madly hurled 
Around the breaker’s foaming brow. 
From young Creation’s dawn till now, 

Thy heaving billows on have sped, 

And mixed the groaning living with the dead! 


Thou, on thy charger goest forth, 
Which, bloodless spectre, glareth round ; 
His flying feet shake wild the Earth, 
And fall like mildew on the ground ! 
Before, there comes a busy sound 
Of merriment, and toil, and strife; 
Behind, the voiceless desert hath a life ; 


A life of speaking solitude, 
Where dwell! but shadows of what was; 
Where clay hath been to clay subdued, 
And by the moaning spirits pass, 
Like beings in a magic glass; 
Whose varied forms a moment gleam, 
Then vanish like a golden-pictured dream! 


E’en now, I measure thee, dread Power, 
And deem I mark thy viewless flight ; 
And deubly loud, in this still hour, 
The clock keeps true the march of night ; 
Its measured strokes, with speakless might, 
Walt ceaseless on, and still more near 
That shapeless shade, whom Men are taught to fear! 


He, who is not by Heaven upheld, 
Or leans not on a cheering Trust, 
Looks shud’ring on, the Life-blood quelled, 
And dust returning unto dust ; 
But strong in all, in ill or just, 
There is a sense of Heaven’s own birth, 
Which binds us, fondly grasping to the Earth! 


But unw him, who deemeth Life 
A merry chase for joyful things, 

And enters wildly in the strife, 
To which the crowd, unthinking, springs ; 
The thought but fearful madness brings, 
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And dreams, whose forms are black unfurled, 


And stretch in shadowy horror o’er the world! 


To live—to toil—to grasp—yet die, 
Just as the prize is all his own! 

To see Time’s visions, laughing, fly— 
Himeelf a wreck of sorrows lone, 
Borne to the fearful dark unknown, 

Comes with a chilling sense of Pain, 


That works, like ‘“‘ shaping Madness,”’ in the brain! 


Not long he bends beneath the Thought, 
For Life and Beauty speak to him; 

And by their dazzling charms, o’erwrought, 
The future’s view!less ills grow dim; 
And mindless of the Monarch grim, 

He shouting, leaps in gladness forth, 


And in his arms infolds the laughing Earth! 
Norwich, N. Y. 


I 


TO LAIDA. 
BY C. D. MACLEOD. 


“ Life! * ® sad as death is all thy realm, 
Without the olive branch of Love.”—Butwenr. 


We meet—and calmness fills thy brow, 
The pressure of thy hand is celd; 

And wreathing on thy lip e’en now, 
That pleasant smile of old. 


With me, not so; for in that hour 
A thousand mem’ries on me swell ; 
The Heart has lifted thee to power, 
But hast thou used it well? 


The dove that Heart so long enshrined, 
Flew o’er life’s dark and troubled sea ; 
’Till tired and faint, it hoped to find 
A resting place with thee. 


In vain. And when once more it came 
Back to the breast whence it had flown, 
It found the spirit still the same, 
But all the sunshine gone! 


Alas! if thou should’st chain the mind, 
Thou’dst give but stagnor to the wave; 

Nought recks the freedom of the wind ; 
The Heart is yet a slave. : 


Fame, Avarice, Power, their schemes may cease, 
Or worse than unavailing prove ; 

The heart proclaims there is no peace, 
No joy for man but Love! 


Can’st thou recall thy words—when bright, 
And pure as thoughts of angels are, 
Came out the first-born of the Night— 
“ Behold ! it is my star!” 


I swore to love it: and the dream, 
Born in that hour, became my life. 
I had one prayer, one hope, one scheme, 


That thou should’st be my wife. 


And it is over and we meet ; 
And calmness sits upon thy brow ; 
Thy smile, like those of old, is sweet, 
But I—what am J now! 


Ah, still, howe’er thy thoughts may rove, 
I must, alike through cloud and gleam, 
Be true unto my early Love, 
My Idol and my Dream! 


September 1, 1843. 


a 


A return to one’s home, however lowly or lonely it may be, is always 


accompanied with gratifying sensations. 
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THE VOYAGE OF LIFE, 
BY THE HON MRS. NORTON. 


Though many a joy be givea 
By the pure bounty of all pitying Heaven,— 
Though sweet emotions in our hearts bave birth, 
As flowers are spangled on the lap of earth. 
Though, with the flag of hope and triumph hung 
High o’er our heads, we start when life is young, 
And onward cheer’d by sense, and sight, and sound, 
Like a launch’d barque we enter with a bound— 
Yet must the dark cloud lour, the tempest fall 
And the same chance of shipwreck waits on all. 
Happy are they who leave the harboring land, 
Not for a summer’s voyage hand in hand, 
Pleasure’s light slaves ! but with an earnest eye 
Exploring all the future of the sky ; 
That so, when life’s career at length is past, 
To the right haven they may steer at last, 
And safe from hidden rock or open gale, 
Lay by the oar, and furl the slacken’d sail, 
To anchor deeply on that tranquil shore, 
Where vexing storms can never reach them more. 

——— 


HOPE AND MEMORY. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


Hope sung a song of future years, 
Replete with sunny hours ; 

When present sorrow’s dew-like tears 
Should all be hid in flowers. 


But Memory backward turned her eyes, 
And taught the heart to fear 

More stormy clouds, more angry skies, 
With each succeeding year. 


But still Hope sung, as by that voice 
Such warnings sad were given, 
In louder strains bade youth rejoice, 
And age look on to Heaven. 
aa 


LINES FROM METASTASIO. 


If every one’s internal care 
Were written on his brow ; 
How many might our pity share, 
Who raise our envy now? 


- 


The fatal secret when revealed, 
Of every aching breast, 
Would show, that only when concealed, 
Their lot appears the best. 
SS 
ON A LOVELY COQUETTE. 
A woman with a winning face, 
But with a heart untrue, 
Though beautiful, is valueless, 
As diamonds formed of dew. 


Ea 


CHEERFULNESS.—Cheerfulness, unaffected cheerfulness, is the thing 
that you must bring into company, if you wish to shine in conversation. 
Now, I do not mean by this, any of those outbreakings of loud mirth, nor 
what the world sometimes call a “high flow of spirits,”’ but a light and 
airy equanimity of temper, that never rises to boisterousness, and never 
sinks down to immoveable dulness—that moves gracefully from “grave 
to gay, from serious to serene,’ and by mere manner gives proof of a 
feeling heart and generous mind. The high and boisterous flow of spirits, 
so often praised by the superficial world, that keeps up during a party or 
visit, and then sinks down to absolute loutishness, is, on the other hand, 
& sure sign of a coarse and vulgar nature. Let the women look to this 
matter, for, though rarely coarse and vulgar in their own nature, they 
may suffer from coarseness of ethers, and should, therefore, set their pret- 
ry faces against it, however much they may pretend that it is redeemed 
by the ‘dear fellow’s”’ wild, rattiing spirits. 


LOLA LL OAT 
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{ From the United States Gazetic. | 
ATTACHMENT 
A BTORY OF LOVE AKRD DEBT. 


A curious anecdote was Once related to us, with name of person and | 
place, and the date of the event, which we shall repeat for the benefit of 
the rising generation, who, in theic baste to carry out their views, may 
commit some mistake whose effect will be permanent. 

Mr. Rhodes was the High Sherif of county, Massachusetts; and 
his good name, inherited from the father and cherished by the son, made 
him not only popular as an officer, but rather wealthy as a man. Why 
Mr. Rhodes had never got married, the ladies could not ascertain, tho’ 
they talked the matter over and over very often, but almost all said there 
must have been some cause in his youth, (Mr. Rhodes was thirty-five, at 
least) which was known only to himself, and perhaps one other. 

“Some disappointment,” said Miss Anna, a young lady who thought 
it wrong that gentlemen should be disappointed ; ‘‘‘some fatal disap- 
pointment.’”” 

“* Not at all,” said her maiden aunt, “not at all; nobody ever thougbt 
that Mr. R. had courage enough to offer himself to a lady. He is so 
modest that I should like to see him make a proposal.” 

“No doubt of it, aunt, no doubt of it; and to hear him too,” said 
Anna. 

“Your father and I,” said Anna’s mother, “ence thought that Mr. 
Rhodes would certainly marry Miss Susan Morgan, who then lived in 
the neighborhood.” 

“Was he accepted by Miss Morgan?” asked Anna. 

‘I don’t believe she ever bad an offer,’ said aunt Arabella. 

‘Perhaps not,” said Mrs. Wilton; ‘‘but she certainly deserved one 
from Mr. Rhodes; and L have frequently thought that, during services in 


church, he was about to make proposals before all the congregation, as | 


he kept his eye continually on her.” 
‘Do you think,” asked Anna, “that Miss Morgan was as fond of him 
as he appeared to be of her?” 


“She certainly did not take the same means of showing her feelings,” | 
said Mrs. Wilton, “ for she never looked at him in church, and seemed 


to blush when, by any means, she discovered that others had noticed his 
gazing upon her,”’ 
“I should think,” said Anna, partly aside, “that a man like Mr. 


Rhodes would not lack confidence to address a lady, especially if she | 


was conscious of her own feelings, and of his infirmity.’ 
Mrs. W. smiled, and aunt Arabella was about to say that no lady 
should ever evince her feelings under such circumstances, when Mrs. 


Wilton remarked, that once, when she had joked Miss Morgan upon her | 


conquest, she rather pettishly replied, ‘ that she may have subdued him, 
but he had never acknowledged her power.” 
“Conquest and possession did not go together then,” said Anna. 
“Well, is this attachment the cause of Mr. Rhodes’s single condition? 
Was there no one else at whom he could look in church, who would be 
likely to louk at him also?” said Anna, nodding towards her aunt. 


No,” said aunt A., with a hearty smile, ‘‘mone in the pew to which | 


you aliude. I at least was too strongly impressed with the force ef the 
tench commandment, ‘thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s ox, nor his ass,’ 


Mise Morgan at Mr. Rhodes.” 


ever to be lovking over 
* * * . a 


* ” 

One morning Mr. Rhodes was sitting in his office, when one of the de- 
puties read off a list of executions and attachments, which he had in hand 
to serve, and among them was one against a lady at a short distance. | 
The amount was not great but enough to bring distress upon a family. 

‘* Let me take that,” said the Sheriff, with some feeling ; ‘‘ itis out of | 
your walk, and I will drive to the residence of the person to-merrow 
morning.”’ 

The modest vehicle of the officer stopped at the door of a neat dwell- 
ing house in a retired, delightful situation, where all things told of taste | 
andeconomy. The Sheriff opened the gate, ascended the steps of the 
house, and asked if Miss Morgan was at home. 

The servant answered in the affirmative. 

As Mr. Rhodes passed along the hall, be thought over the part he had 
to perform—how he should introduce the subject—how, if the debt should | 
prove to be onerous, he should contrive to highten the burthen by his own | 
abilities ; and when he :eached the door, he had conned his salutation to | 
the lady, and his opening Spee h on the subject of his official call. | 

The servant opened the door— Mr. Khodes entered with a bow. He | 
blushed, hesitated, and at iength took a seat, to which Miss Morgan di- 
rected him by a graceful turn of her hand. 

fter a few moments hesitency, Mr. Khodes felt that it was‘his busi- 
| that would explain the subject of his visit; i 
80 he offered, by way of preface, a few remarks upon the coldness cf the 
spring. 


ness to open a cOnversatio 


* Yes,” said Miss Morgan; 
and even tanding a 
richest tuliage, and the flowers are 

* True,’ Mr. Rhodes ; it seems that though there may be a 
great deal of coldness, that nature will have her own way, and, in time, 
assert her prerogative, late, peraps, Miss Morgan, but still the same.” 


yet, cold as the weather has been, 


notwitl few frosts, you see the trees have their 
? , 
iuxuriant 


said 


Mr. Rhodes felt rather startled at his own speech, and looking up, 
was infinitely astonished to see that Miss Morgan was blushing like one 
of the roses that was hanging againstthe window. 

“ We ace always pleased,’ said Miss M., “to see what we admire 
breaking through the chilling influences by which they have been re 
strained, and satisfying our hopes of their ultimate disclosure.” \ 

Miss Morgan was looking directly towards the bush on which three 
roses were Clustering in @ most gorgeous richness. 

Mr. Rhodes put his hand into his pocket, and felt of the official pa- 
pers, to gather alittle courage from their contact. 

‘*T bave,”’ said Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘an at/achment.” 

Miss Morgan this time lent blushes to the rose. 

‘* The attachment, Miss Morg is of a distant date, and I felt that 
too much time hed already elap-ed ; that, indeed, instead of entrusting 
it, as I might have done, to another, I thought that in 2 matter of se 
much delicacy, jt would be proper for me to come in person . 

For me, Mr. Rhodes? ichment for me?”’ 

“ As I was saying, Miss Morgan, the attachment [ have; and I felt it 
a matter of delicacy to come in person, thinking that my own means 
might be considered, if there was any deficiency in the value of this 
property os 

“Mr. Rhodes, you seem to be rather enigmatical.”’ 

‘I, nevertheless,” said Mr. R., “ mean to speak very plainly when I 
say that with reference to this attachment, Miss Morgan, should you 
honor me so far as to accept my profession, my pecuniary means would 
be devoted to the—to the attachment.”’ 

“‘T was,” said Miss Morgan, “ wholly unprepared for this.” 

“| was afraid that was the case,” said Mr. Rhodes, ‘and therefore I 
thought it more delicate to make the offer in person,” 

“‘ You are very considerate, Mr. Rhodes.” 

“Am I then to understand, Miss Morgan, that my proposition is 
agreeable to you? In other words, that it is accepted?” 

“Mr. Rhodes,” said the lady, with much hesitancy, ‘I must claim 4 
little time to think of it.’”’ 

‘I will call, then, on my return from the village beyond.” 

‘« Let me ask a little more time,” said she; “say next week.” 

“‘ Miss Morgan,” said Mr. Rhodes, “the matter requires immediate 
answer; the attachment is of an old date, and time now is everything. 
My feelings are deeply interested; and may | not hope that while you 
are using so short a time to consider a subject which you are pleased tc 
view as of such great delicacy with regard to yourself, you will allow my 
wishes and my feelings to weigh with you in deciding in favor of my 
proposition, which, I assure you, is made after due deliberation upon 
my ability to perform my part of the contract.” 

Mr. Rhodes then took his leave, astonished at his own unwonted 
volubility, which, indeed, nothing could have induced but his desire to 
relieve one so much esteemed as Miss Mergan from present embarrass 
ment. 

Mr. Rhodes drove to a neighboring place, deeply uccupied with hw 
good purposes towards Miss Morgan, satisfying himself that the pecunia- 
ry eacrifice he had proposed was due to his untold and unknown affec- 
tion fer her, and not beyond his means. 

Miss Morgan felt a renewal of all those feelings which had rather 
been dormant than quenched in her bosom, and desired the advice of 
her married sister, who was unfortunately absent. That Mr. Rhodes 
had once felt a strong attachment to her, she could not doubt; that he 
had continued to cherish, as she had done, the reciprocal feeling, she 
had not ventured to hope. But as it was evident that the proposition of 
Mr. Rhodes was not from any sudden impulse, Miss Morgan resolved to 
signify her assent to a proposition so worthy of consideration on al] 
accounts. 

In less than two hours, Mr. Rhodes drove upto the door again, 
fastened his horse, and was re-admitted to the little back parlor, which 
he bad occupied in an earlier part of the day. 

** Miss Morgan,” said Mr. Rhodes, ‘‘ before receiving your answer, 
which I trust you are prepared to give in faver of accepting my proposals, 
I wish to state to you that I have reconsidered all the circumstances of 
my situation and yours, and find myseif better able, from some previously 
unconsidered matters, to keep my part of the arrangement than | thought 
myself, when I ventured to make the offer ; so that the kindness, if you 
will have that word used inthis matter, is all on your side.”’ 

‘* Under present circumstances—I mean those of our long acquaint- 
ance, and our family intercourse, though of late rather interrupted,” said 
Miss Morgan, ‘“ and my right, by years, (she added, casting a glance at 
a looking glass thatshowed only matured womanhood, ) to speak for my- 
self, I have concluded to consider your proposal favorably.”” 

“ Consider ! Miss Morgan, consider favorably ! may I not hope you 
mean that you will accept it 7” 

Miss Morgan gave no answer. 


the @ 


‘* Nay, then, it is accepted,” 
Miss Morgan thought would 


said Mr. Rhodes, with a vivacity thet 
have brought him to her lips—her hand, et 
icast. 
How happy you have made me,” said Mr. Rhodes ; “ having now 
fisposed of this matter, there are ten days allowed.” 
That's very short,”’ said Miss Morgan, * only ten days 
na baste unusual to you at least.”’ 
!t isthe attachment, and not I, that is imperative.” 
You speak rather abstractedly, Mr. Rhodes.”’ 
But truly, very truly, Miss Morgan.” 
‘“€ But why limit @s to ten days 7” 


you seem to 
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“ The attachment requires it,” 

“« J thought,” said she, smiling, ‘ the attachment would be for life.” 

Mr. Rhodes looked exceedingly confused. At length he started sud- 
denly towards the lady. 

“ My dear Miss Morgan, is it possible that, for once in my life, I have 
been blundered into the right path ? Can [ have been so fortunately mis- 
conceived ?” 

“ If chere is any mistake,”’ said Miss Morgan,“ I hope it will be clear- 
ed up immediately. I can scarcely think that Mr. Rhodes would inten- 
tionally offend an unprotected orphan, the daughter of his former friends.’ 

Mr. Rhodes hastily pulled from his pocket his writ of attachment, and 
showed it to Miss Morgan. 

“ This is certainly your name, and this property—” 

“1s the disputed possessions,’ said Miss Morgan, “ of my sister-in- 
law of the same name, Mrs. Susan Morgan.” 

Mr. Rhodes stood eonfounded. He was afraid of the course which the 
matter was likely to take. 

“So Mr. Rhodes, you seethe attachment was for this property. Now 
as itis not mine, and as, indeed, | have little of my own, you, of course, 
have no claim upon my person.”’ 

“ 1 beg your pardon, my dear Miss Morgan, [ beg your pardon. You 
have not the property, indeed, for me to attach, but be pleased to read 
lower down on the writ ! you will see—look at it if you please—“ For 
WANT THEREOF TAKE THE BODY.’ ” 

“ But, Mr. Rhodes, the promise was extorted undera misapprehension, 
so that I am released.” 

“ Not at all ; you are required only to fulfill the promise just as you in- 
tended when you made it. And as to the attachment for the widow and 
her property, I'll serve that by deputy.’ 

In ten days the clergyman, and not the magistrate was called in, and 
the whole arrangement was consummated. 

And aunt Arabella, who was so careful about the tenth commandment, 
declared that it said nething about coveting a neighbor’s husband, and if 
jthad, she did not think that she should violate it. 





LITERARY EXTRACTS. 


MARRIAGE OR DEATH. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


I sallied out for a stroll on the Point Neuff, in all the splendor of a 
new plume. Abutting on this bridge, there was a tower, which served 
the purpose of a prison. Within were many ladies of rank. At this 
time there was a regulation that a republican soldier might marry a fe- 
male prisoner, and thus effect a liberation. At the same time, however, 
he became responsible for her conduct. If it chanced that she was af- 
terwards found guilty of any aristocratic complicity, the husband was at 
once considered as an accomplice. The ladies in the prison, wishing 
no doubt for liberty, called to us, holding at the same time billet dour 
in their hands. We were well aware of the meaning of this. They con- 
tained offers of marriage. As there were really some pretty girls amoung 
them, we immediately inquired for which of us the note was intended, 
and they forthwith explained. The one intended for me contained an 
invitation into the jailor’s lodge, and have a conversation. Away we 
went into the jailor’s, and sent for the parties in question. When they 
came, each one instantly rushed into the arms of her chosen squire. 1 
could save her life, she said; she was possessed of considerable wealth, 
a castle in La Vandee, and so forth. We sent for biscuit and wine, and 
partly touched with pity for their misfortunes, partly too, blinded by the 
glittering prospects they held out to us, promised to marry them. Next 
day we actually did wait on our Captain, and represented the case to 
him. But he prudently admonished us on the great hazerd we ran in 
marrying females belonging to noble families, for whom we should have 
to be responsible, and, as svon as they had escaped from the guillotine, 
would take the first opportunity to decamp, and thus involve us in diffi- 
culties. This brought us again to our senses. Wishing however, to give 
the girls an answer, we went to the jailor, for the purpose of seeing them 
once more. But they had just been sentenced to death, and the next 
morning at eleven o'clock, they were to be guillotined. In the square 
where the guillotine used to work was the cofive house at which we break- 


Believing in our asseverations, they still gazed around with longing, 


— 
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with a huge head, a mouth marked with the hardness of a vindictive 
temper, and an eye in which incipient madness already glared—without 
stockings, and in a white waistcoat dabbled with blood, sat in a cellar, 
under the very Place du Carrousel, which afterwards beheld his drunken 
apotheosis, writing a recommendation that France should massacre two 
hundred thousand men to the manes of her strangled freedom, with an 
exact calculation of the time requisite for such a purpose. Merciful 
idea! It was the sanguinary Marat. At that very moment, two mem- 
bers of Assembly were, perfecting a plan for the destruction of the mo- 
nerchy, and the establishment of a dictatorship. The one was Maximi- 
lien Isidore Robespierre. He, himself, was to be dictator, At that mo 
ment, in a little chamber of the Palace, at Versailles, sat a kingly look- 
ing old man weeping. The father was weeping over the back-sliding of 
his children, and the King over the treason of his people. It was the 
unfortunate Louis XVI. At that moment, in a gaily illuminated saloom 
of the same Palace, two females were playing at ecarte—the one was 
lovely, and still youthful. She lost, and the three hundred louis were 
passed to her fair antagonist, who murmured many apologies, but yet 
took the notes proffered her. The loser was Marie Antoinette. At the 
same moment, a beggar lay starving for lack of bread, in the garden of 
the Tuilleries, while her wasted child pressed to her shrunken nipple, 
and tried the breast in vain. At that very moment, a monk was un 
frocking himself, never to resume the cowl, of the Benedictines. A 
maiden, dressed in far too Cyprian a style, was sitting near him; and 
wine and glasses were on the table—he had discovered a better profes- 
sion—and this was Talleyrand. 


— ————— 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND TOM PURDIE. 


*  *  * Two or three more fish were taken amongst the stones 


at the tail of the cast, and the sport in the carry wheel being now ended, 
the fish were stowed in the hold of the boat, the crew jumped ashore, 
and a right hearty appeal was made to the whiskey bottle. It was first 
tendered to the veteran, Tom Purdie, to whom it was always observed 
to have a natural gravitation, but to the astenishment of all he barely put 
his lips to the quaigh and passed it to his nephew. 

“Why, uncle, man! what the deil’s came owre ye? I never kent ye 
refuse a drappie afore; no, not sin I was a callant. I canna thole to see 
you gang that gait.” 

“Why, I'll tell ye what it is, Charlie. I got a repreef from Sir Walter 
for being fou the ither might.” 

“Eh, uncle! how was that?” 

“Why, says Sir Walter, ‘Tom,’ says he, ‘I sent for ye on Monday, 
and ye were not at hame at aight o’clock; I doubt ye were fou, Tom,’ 
‘ [il just tell ye hale truth, says 1; ‘I gaed round by the men at wak 
by Rymer’s Glen, and came in by Tarfield; then I went to Darnick, and 
had a glass o’ whiskey wi’ Sandy Trumme! at Susy’s, and I was joust 
coming awa when Rob steppit in, and cried for half a mutchkin. I was 
na for takkin mair, but the glasses were filled, and I did not like to be 
beat wi’ them, so I tuok mine.’ ‘And is that all ye had, Tom?’ said 
Sir Walter. ‘Ay, indeed, was it,’ said 1; ‘but heaven have a care o” 
me, I never was the waur o’ it till I was ganging up by Jemmy Mercer’s 
by Coat’s Green; and when I cam up by Kaeside, I wanted to see Mais- 
ter Laidlaw, but I thocht I durstna gang in; and how I got hame I dinna 
ken, for I never minded it na mair; but our wife was in a terrible bad 
key i’ the morning, because I was sair wanted last night.’ ‘ Well,’ said 
the maister, ‘ ye may never do the like again, Tom.’ We then gaed to 
the woods, and thinned the trees; and [ labored wi’ the axe at thae that 
Sir Waler marked. ‘Now, Tom,’ says he, ‘you willl go home with me, 
for you have been working very hard, and a glass of whiskey will do 
you good ;’ and he cawed to Nicholson to bring Tom a glass o’ Glenlivet. 
I tuk it down; and, man, if ye’d found it! it beat a’ the whiskey I ever 
tasted in my life. ‘Well, Tom,’ said Sir Walter, ‘ hew do ye feel after 
it? Do ye think another glass will do ye sny harm?’ I said naething, 
but T thocht I wad like amther, and Nicholson ponred out ane, and I tuk 
it. Then the maister said, ‘Tom, do ye feel onything the waur o’t? 
‘Na, na,’ said [;’ ‘ but it’s terrible powerfu’, and three times as strang 
as ony whiskey I ever drank in my life.’ ‘Then, Tom,’ says Sir Wal 
ter, ‘never tell me that three glasses o’ Susy’s whiskey will fill ye fou, 


| when ye have drank twa o’ mine, which ye say is three times as strong, 


lingering looks, as if in hopes of discovering us. We carefully avoided | 


their glances, which every moment became more and more sorrowful, 
the nearer they approached the scaffold. My chosen one was the second 
to mount, and in a few seconds the five maidens were no more.—Life 
of J. Steininger. 


a 


AN HOUR DURING THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


and ye feel all the better for it.’ Hey! mas, I never was so ta’en by the 


fasted. At eleven, the unhappy creatures were brought to the spot. face in a’ my life. I didna ken where to luk. The deil fa’ me if ever 


he catch me sae again.”"—Scropes Salmon Fishing. 


—_—_ 


A Peettc Wack 1s a Spanisn City.—At aboot seven inthe even 
ing ‘‘all the world” assemble on the upper walk.—The ladies at first 
occupying the upper benches, the gentlemen pacing up and down in the 
centre, and sunning themselves in the bright eyes of the seated beauties; 
but very soon these latter become tired of their repose; the benches are 


| abandoned, and the walk then becomes so densely thronged with prome- 


At that very hour, in the room of the Jacobins, surrounded by a dozen | 


other patriots asfremorseless as himself, sat a colossal man, his harsh 
features dilated by the wine he had taken, and his aspect rude as a Bre- 
ton peasant’s. The glass was lifted in his hands, and, with a voice of 
thunder, he gave the toast, ‘May the body of the last King be burnt to 
ashes on the funeral pyre, made with the body of the last priest.’ It 
was the terrified Canton. The words were repeated, with shouts and 
clamor, by the party around him. 





At that very moment, a dwarfish man, | 


naders of both sexes that it is a matter of some difficulry, to steer one’s 
way clear through them. The costume of almost all these pretty loungers 
is the same—a black silk dress with short sleeves, and long net gloves, 
MM black lace mantilia. a natural rose or carnaticn at one side of the head 
and a large fan (never in repose) in the hand, form the simple and ele- 
gant toilette most in vogue. Some few white mantillas sre to be seen, 
but they are not advantageous to complexions so dusky as those of the 
Gaditanas, and are not much in favor. Here and there a would-be 
French bonnet and shaw!, of some incongruous mixture of colors, show 
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glaringly in the dark mass of veiled heads, as though purposely to de- 
Monstrate that the great secret of a Spanish woman’s beauty and grace 
lies in her mantilla, and that, dressed Jike other women, her personal 
superiority no longer asserts itee!f; for it is as true that no Spanish wo- 
man knows how to put on a bonnet, as it is an undisputed fact that none 
but a Spanish woman knows how to wear a manitilla. Keep them to 
their natural dress of sable bue from head to foot, and they are the most 
elegant and distinguished-looking race of women that can be imagined ; 
but let them run riot among the bonnets, feathers and colors (which they 
have po idea of assorting judiciously,) and they sink to the level of the 
ill-dressed woman of any other country. There is one superiority, how- 
ever, which they must maintain, let their dress be what it may, over the 
women of al! other nations; and that is, in their walk—that graceful 
swimming gait peculiar to themselves, v hich is as happily free from the 
affected mincing wriggle of French women, as it is from the awkward, 
grenadier stride indulged in by my countrywomen. There is nothing 
theatrical or affected—novhing of what Addison has termed “recitative 
dancing”—in the demarche of the Spanish women; but it combines an 
inexpressible grace and harmony of movement, which imparts a charm 
to them beyond that of mere beauty—a something without which beauty 
is incomplete, and which Virgil has rendered full justice to, when he 
caused Aneas to recognise Venus—not by the superiority of her face and 
form, but by ber manner of walking : 


“And by ber walking the Queen of Love is known.” 
[Mrs. Romer’s ‘‘The Rhone,” &c. 


—[—>S——— 
A FRENCH AMAZON. 


Towards the end of 1806, on a fine autumnal morning, Napoleen was 
reviewing his troops, decorated with the laurels of Egypt, Germany, and 
Italy, and be had already passed ‘he fronts of several regiments, whose 
@angers and fatigues in the field of battle he had so often witnessed and 
shared, when he arrived at the 6th Hussars, so remarkable for its splen- 
did appearance. His eagle eye soon perceiving a volunteer who was 
caracoling out of his ranks, he immediately exclaimed, 

“Why is this hussar not in his place? Sir,” added he to the Colonel 
“how is it that in a regiment which I frequently quote asa model, such 
a want of discipline is permitted in my presence? Let the soidier be put 
in arrest for eight days.” 

“Sire,” replied the Colonel, ‘(permit me to appeal against this severe 
sentence, and to solicit pardon for my velunteer; you would not refuse 
me if you would but interrogate him.” 

“Very well,” said the Emperor, “‘be it 80; let him approach.” 

The hussar came forward ata gallop, and the following dialogue ensued: 

“Your name?”’ “My Emperor, my name is Duconde Laborde, but 
the regiment cal] me Breton Double.” “For what reason did you pre- 
sume to quit the ranks?” ‘I never entered into them, merely following 
the regiment as a volunteer, and not wishing to form part until your 
Majesty considered me worthy of that honor.” ‘How long have you been 
attached to the regiment ?”” “Eight years.” ‘What has induced you to 
join the service?” ‘Love of my country, and of my husband, from whom 

was desirous never to be separated.”’ ‘“‘What! you a woman?” “Yes 
sire, and you have never had in the regiment an arm more devoted than 
mine.” ‘“Whatis the name of your husband?” ‘“Poncet.” ‘From 
what country do youcome?” ‘“Angouleme.” ‘Your age.” “Thirty- 
three years.” ‘‘Have you any children?” “Yes, sire, one son.” “How 
is he employed?"’ “As trumpeter to the 11th dragoons.” “Very well; 
do you understand the evolutions of the regiment?” “ Yes, sire, and 
the sword exercise.” 

“Tam very anxious to witness this,” said the Emperor, who listened 
to Breton Double with increased interest. ‘‘ Colonel, let a troop advance, 
and let this brave Breton join the ranks.” 

The Colonel directed the movements, which were executed by Breton 
Double with so much ardor ard precision, that the Emperor was de- 
lighted and surprised at witnessing a woman manage her horse with the 
vigor and courage of an old campaigner. 

“T am satisfied with your zeal and ability,” said the Emperor, and ap- 
point you a regimental quarter-master; take this towards yuur dress, at 
the same time placing « Napoleon in her hand, and ordering 25 addi- 
tional to be given her. ‘Go and rejoin your squadron, we shall meet 
again. 

Breton Double expressed her grateful thanks to the Emperor, and 
lost no time in taking the position to which, by her new rank, she be- 
came entitled, amidst the congratulations and cheers of the numerous 
witnesses of the scene. The 6th Hussars shortly afterwards joined the 
corps of the army in Prussia, and, the battle of Eylau afforded Breton 

Double an opportunity of distinguishing herself. The action had con 
tinued more than two hours, when Breton Double, who had been sent to 
the sight wing with an order, rejoined her corps, and perceiving that the 


troop was surrounded by a large body of Russians, courage ously dashed 
through the enemy, sword in hur killed the commander, relieved her 
countrymen, and returned to the camp, proudly displaying the sash of 


the vanqguishe d off 

The Emperor having been ormed of this gallant feat, directed a 
golden medal to be presented to her, which was received by our heroin: 
with grate ful and re us Tespect ; 


Subsequently, in Prussia, at the 





commencement of an actior he had the misfortune to be wounded by a 
musket ball in the right hi; in id, however, of returning to the camp 
alc continued to) Sasault the « wit! I eased vigor, out of revence 








) for the pain she was enduring from the wound ; but she was again struck 
| by a bullet under the right arm. Notwithstanding this, she refused to 

quit the field, bound up the wound with her handkerchief to stop the 

bleeding, hung ker arm in a sling, passed the reim of her bridle over her 

neck, and, changing her sabre from her right to her left hand, rushed 

like # furious hyena into the enemy’s ranks. After killing and disabling 
| several men, she finally captured six Prussians, whom she immediately 
carried in triumph to the Emperor. Napoleon, recognising Breton 
Double, was affected at such devotion and bravery; he took from his own 
breast the cress of honor and placing it on hers, directed she should forth- 
with have her wounds examined, and every attention paid to her by the 
surgeons. From that period, until 1814, Breton Double did not quit 
her regiment, performing eminent services in the campaign, sometimes 
as a courageous soldier, and at other times entering inte the enemy’s 
lines in female attire, either as a huckster or peasant, in which latter 


| capacity she often obtained informatiun that was highly important and 


advantageous to the French troops. At Waterloo she paid her last 
tribute to the glory of France, in the military service ef which she had 
passed seventeen years; during that engagement her left leg was broken 
by a musket ball; and Poncet, her liusband, then a captain, died at ber 
side, enthusiastically believing the eagle was still victorious. Her leg 
was amputated on the scene of slaughter; and Breton Double, respected 
and admired by her late enemies, was conducted to Dublin, where she 
was obliged to undergo a second amputation above the knee. After pass- 


ing six years in this country, everywhere honored and hospitably treated, 


she returned into France on the death ef Louis XVIII, furnished with 
certificates from the French Consul in Dublin, and Ambassador in Lon- 
don. From her long absence, it was concluded that she had been killed 
at Waterloo; and, in consequence, the name of this woman, so worthy 
of the order of the Legion of Honor, was not retained in the list of mem- 
bers. She eventually obtained from Charles X, a pension of 280 france ; 
but the revolution of July, so beneficial to others, did but add to the mis- 
fortunes of Breton Double, who was deprived of the means of subsistence 


| granted to her by the King. Services such as hers could not, however, 


in justice be passed over unrewarded ; and in 1833 or 1834, the widow 
Poncet was informed that the Minister of War was in expectation of 
being enabled to satisfy all the demands she had on her country for her 
long and faithful services, by re-admitting her to the order of the cross 
of Honor, and by bestowing on her the pension of a wounded quarter- 
master, and also the widow of a Captain. 

The following sentiment, which she often uttered under her sad triale, 
will manifest the character of this extraordinary and noble minded wo- 
man: ‘Although my fortune is humble, my heart is elevated.” 

The son of Breton Double obtained high rank in the dragoons, and 
accompanied the Emperor to Elba. 

Reader, should you meet at Grenoble a female painfully moving on 
crutches, a body humbled by grief and wounds, tbia is Breton Double— 


| salute her; respect should ever be paid to the unfortunate and deserving. 
| —U. Service Journal. 





MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


A PIRATE. 


The general facts of the case are these:—Capt. Robinson—now a 
wealthy and much respected citizen of New York ; while in command of 


| a ship many years ago, at a time when several of the European powers 
| were at war, discovered one day just as night was setting in, a suspicioue 


locking sail under his lee; but as the stranger made no movement to- 
wards him, he coucluded that she was probably one of the numerous 
privateers which then swarmed the ocean. The next morning he dis- 
covered the strange sail nearer to him and very soon became satisfied that 
she was not only hostile but a pirate. He had one gun and an abundance 
of small arms and ammunition on board, and fortunately a good number 
of passengers, mostly men. When satisfied that he had no other alter- 
native but to fight or surrender, he assembled the passengers in the cabin 
and told them that they must decide whether they would surrender and 
be themselves murdered, and give their wives and daughters to the bru- 
tality of the fiends then pursuing them, or stand upon their defence like 
men. If they chose the latter alternative, he gave them a fair warning, 
that it must be a desperate conflict, and that boarding the pirate was pro- 
bab'y their only chance of success. 

Most of the passengers responded promptly that they would fight to the 
last, if fight they must Although to the windward it was found that the 
superior sailing of the pirate was more than a match in a long chase for 
this advantage, and Robinson resolved at once to meet the crisis, and de- 
cide the matter while his position gave him the choice of commencing the 
engagement. He steered at once to meet the foe, thus giving him to 
understand that he was prepared for him. As he neared him the pirate 
gave him a broadside from the guns, three in number, that crippled him, 
killing two of his best seamen and one passenger. Still he kept on re- 
ceiving another broadside that injured him more, but not as badly as the 
first. In afew moments he was near the pirate, and by a skilful ma- 
ncuvre gota raking position, and, taking a good aim, he for the first 
time discharged his gun, loaded heavily with canister and grape. The 
effect was tremendous, the vessel being much cut up, and the laughter 
among the pirate crew prodigious. This created confusion among them 
and enabled Robinson to plant his bow against the pirate, just where be 
preferred. 


In an instant the bowsprit was crowded with the devils, looking like 
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very fiendy, who dashed upon the forward deck with a large force. A 
bloudy struggie then ensued band to band, in whi 
were driven back by the overwhe 


bh the ship’s defenders 
Iming force, and the prospect for an ir 

stant was tat they would be annihilated, beyond the chance of hope. At 
this moment some of the passengers shouted in English to their frier eo 
to ‘ clear the way, stand back for the gun!’ The Spaniards raised a ye! 

of triumph, as they saw their foes, who had met them so sturdily, rus! 
back, and were in the act of rushing forward as the murderous charge of 


the gun met them with sweeping carvage—leaving but few and covering 


ihe deck with mangled remains of more than a score of the wretches. 


; ; 
But a fresh force 


s'pplied their place, and for several times the good 
gun cleared the deck of the blood-thirsty villains. As they went leaping 
back the fourth time, Robinson shouted to his men to “ board’ 
mument the suife was upon the pirate’s own deck. 

The force of the pirate liad been terribly cut down in the previous con. 
test, and after @ abort but terrible struggle, in which Captain Robinson 
received a shocking wound from a cutlass, passing from his forehead be- 
tween his eyes, across the cheek and down the back of the nech—yet he 
killed the man who wounded him and two others after receiving theslash 
—the pirates were all driven below and there secured. The cabin was 
then cleared of every thing valuable, the vessel scuttled, and in a short 
time she sunk, carrying with her every soul left on board, the 
wounded, dying and dead. Captain Robinson was wounded in many 

laces, besides the last shocking wound across the face, the scar of whict 
fe yet bears, and many of his force had fallen or were desperately wound- 
ed; but he carried his shi ip safe through her voyage, and was able to tell 
of one of the most gallant and desperate actions, of which we have ever 
heard or which history caa show. 
— 

: ANECDOTES OF GEORGE COLMAN. 

When Colman was first arrested, it was at the suit of his friend; an 
event by no means remarkable on that account, as the world has frequent- 
ly shown us; but the curcumstance which led to his immediate capture, 
was highly characteristic of the dramatist himself. Colman, whohad ve 
some time past, been chary of his visits abroad, bad placed himself on 
cettain fine morning, snugly within a hackney coach, for the purpose of 
calling on bis legal adviser, near Bedford Square. He reached the house 
about mid-day ; and desiring the driver to remain with his vehicle at the 
door, until be bad transacted his business, proceeded at once up stairs. 
His purpose being in due time fully discussed, Colman was about depart- 
ing, but his selicitor, who, in point of fact, was the best friend he ever 
had, having as great an affection for the dramatist as the client, detained 
him as his. guest for the day—Colman remained, therefore, for dinner; 
and at midnight, the sup . table found him still unwilling g to depart 

It so happened that Mr. A , Colman’s friendly c reditor, as we have 
named, had been accidentally passing the street on that very morning, 
soon after Colman had been set down, and had noticed the coach in ques- 
tion ai the door of the lawyer; and on passing the same spot about the 
chimes of midnight observed the identical vehicle on the identical spot 
—for Colman had altogether forgotten be had even arrived in a coach at 
all; obedient to whose orders, the driver had remained nearly twelve 
hours at the curbstone. A , who was a man of quick perceptions, 
and by no means a stranger to the councils of the manager of the Hay- 
market at the | house in question, fe It atonce persuaded he had discover: od 
Dis man 


and in a 








‘This must be Colman!” cried he —‘' there is but one man in 
London ‘who would keep a hackney-coach waiting twelve hours when at 
twelve pa es distant, he m ight bec -kun twice the number to his service— 
here must be Coleman!" For “ jarvey,” this was a good day’s work 
The hire was of course paid, besides some five shillings fraudulent per 
centum, which Colman, ‘after supper, was not ina state to dispute. The 
man was paid in prospect a fat bribe on the next day, for the discovery 
of the manager's retreat, which he received in due course from the wily 
Mr. A and poor Colman surrendered. 

Some miithe previous to the foregoing event, Colman had been livirg 
at Fulbam, immediately contiguous to a cottage then tenated by Mathews 
A was at this time in search of him, and Colman being well aware 
of this, was in the habit of stealthily entering Mathew’s house by the 
back door, and thus had opportunities of passing many agreeable evenings 
with his friend. Mathews, who was 4s fond of fun as school-boys of 
plam pudding, had a favorite parrot which was as quick at picking up 
words as an actor in the Haymarket company; and in as short time 
as might be, the green pet was instructed in the exclamation—“ Be off! 
be off! *s coming !—A ’s coming On a certain evening, 
therefore, Colman having raised the latch of Mathews’ back door, and 
being about entering the yard, in which the parrot had been purposely 
placed, his ears were suddenly startled by the bird's new lesson—“ Be 
if! be off! A ’—a hint which, it may 
be well believed, he instantly obeyed. Puzzled by the possibility of A—— 
being 40 near, 
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s coming! 
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at the same time not dis spleased at the hint, Colman, on 


the following eve applied | himself to the postern- gat . for the p arp ye of 
ascertaining the true state of affaira, when the etrid lous Qseat iit was 
again reneated—* be off! be off! A——’s coming!” Utterly bewilder- 


ed, and with renewed 


mortification, the affrighted dramatist was once 
more taking to his heels, when the actor, deeming he had carr‘ed the 
yoke quite far enough, popped his head from bebind the wall, and in a 
voice, half parrot and half Mathewa, «creamed out—‘‘ Come back—come 
back! ‘sin the water-burt !—A——'s in the water-butt!"" The 
segue! may be well imagined—the friends passed their night merrily to- 
gether—an event which Mathews fully anticipated, never doubting the 
thorough good bumor of his companior 








BROTHER JONAT HAN. 


| once dear to my heart. 


THE FURLOUGH. 


In the Autum of 1825 some private affairs called me into the sister 


kingdom ; and as I did not travel, like Polyphemus, with my eye out, I 
gathered a few samples of Irish character, amongst which was the foi 
lowing :— 


I was standing one morning at the window of ‘ mine Inn,’ when my 
The Belfast 
ng atthe door, and on the roof, in front, sate a solitary 
outside passenger, a fine young fellow, in the uniform of the Connaught 
Rangers. Below, by the front whee], stood an eld woman, seemingly 
his mother, a young woman, sister or sweethe art ; and they were alli 
earnestly entreating the yuung soldier to descend from his seat on the 
coach. 

‘ Come dewn wid ye, Thady’—the speaker was the old woman—‘ come 
down now to your ould mother ; sure it’s flog ye they will and strip the 
flesh off the bones iv ye. Come down, Tha-Thady, darlin.’ 

‘It’s honor, mother,’ was the short reply of the soldier ; and with 
clenched hands and set teeth, be took a stiffer posture on the coach. 

‘ Thady, come dowa—come down, ye fool of the world—come along 
dewn wid ye.’ The tone of the present appeal was more impatient and 
peremptory than the last; and the answer was honor, brother,’ and the 
body of the speaker rose more rigidly erect than ever on the roof, 

‘O Thady, come down, sure it's me, your own Kathleen, that bids ye, 
come down, or ye’ll break the heart of me, Thady jewel; come down 
then.’ The poor girl wrung her hands as she said it, and cast a look up- 
ward that had a visible effect on the muscles of the soldier's countenance. 
There was more tenderness in his tone, but it conveyed the same resolu 
tion ag before. 

‘ It’s honor, honor bright, Kathleen’ and, as if to defend himself from 
another glance, he fixed his look steadfastly in front, while the renewed 
extreaties burst from all three in chorus, with the same answer. 


alten tion was attracted by a scene that took place beneath 
coach was stand 


‘ Come down, Thady, honey. Thady, ye fool, come down, O Thady 
come down to me.’ 
‘It’s honor, mother. It’s honor, brother. Honor bright, my own 


Kathleen.’ 

Although the poor fellow was a private, this appeal was so public tha: 
I did not hesitate to go down and inquire into the particulars of the dis 
tress. It appeared that he had been home, on furlough, to visit his fa- 
mily, and having exceeded, as he thought, the term of his leave, he was 
gving to rejoin his regiment, and to undergo the penalty of his negleet. I 
asked him when the furlough expired ? 

* The first of March, your honor—bad luck to it of al! the black days 
in the werld—and here it is, come sudden on me, like a shot.’ 

‘ The first of March—why my good fellow, you have a day to spare 
then—the first of March will not be here till to-morrow. It is a Leap 
year, and February has twenty-nine days.’ 

The soldier was thunder-struck. * Twenty-nine days is it ?—you’re 
sartain of thatsame. Ob, mother, mother—the devi! fly away wid yere 
ould almanack—a base cratur of a book, to be deceaven one, after living 
8o long in the family of us.’ 

His first impulse was to cut a caper on the roofof the coach, and throw 
up hiseap with a load harrah. His second was to throw himself into 
the arms of his Kathleen; and the third was wo wring my hand off io 
acknowledgment 

‘It's a happy man I am, your honor, for my word's saved, and all by 
your bonor’s manes. Long life to your honor for the same. May ye 
live a long hundred—and lape-years every one of them.’ 


——— 
DEATH IN AN ARM-CHAIR. 


There is something terrible in Death, let him come in whatsoever way 
he will; and we feel like manifesting obstinate, though vain resistance, 
wher he singles out as his victim one around whom the tendrils of our 
hearts have long been woven in sweet embrace. Then the ways of Pro 
vidence become a mystery, dark end mournful—and the heart is prone 
to breathe its afflicting grievance before the very throne of heaven. 

Some two years since I knew a lovely girl, whose feet had trod upon 
the blossoms of no more than sixteen springs, 


“But when the next came round, and called her out 
To revel in its light, she turn’d away 
And sought her chamber to lie down and die.” 


One cloudless morning, when the dews of night had left the grass, and 
rose to kiss the sun, she took my arm and led me out upon the fresh 
green sward; a consciousness of her fast declining health €X; elled every 
| mirthful theught. and we walked on in silence until we reached that lit- 
tle spot from which the song of melody went up from beth our lips, when 
her cheeks wore the emblematic fush of health ;—now she was dying; 
consumption was revelling in her vital parts, and those eyes, before which 
1 was wont to feel a thrill, a shock as from love's battery, were dim and 
spiritless, like dull grey clouds after the illumination of the lightning bes 
paased away forever. 

“Milton,” She turned and looked me 
steadfastly in the face for a moment, then fell upon my breast and wept, 
“Gentle creature, it is thy doom ?!—Oh! God I Yes, it must be 
so,"’ she continued, interrupting me, “| must leave you, andell that was 
if in yon world beyond the stars, we can cast 
| our thoughts back upon the sunshine and tears of this life, I will there 
think of having Fancy played hee 


said she, “it must be so 





awakened from a dream is whiict 
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varied freaks of bliss and woe, and deem the lights and shadows of time 
the creatures of her brain. Reflect for a moment, and you will feel, as I 
now do, that ‘passing away’ is written on every thing beautiful and dear 
to the eye and heart. But there will b ’—and her eye 
seemed to brighten et the thoug! t. and rean mating vigor to rush through 
her veins, sending a lively flush to her pale, dearh-like heeks— ‘ves, a 
few weeks since, this shrub, this Mower, this beautiful plain and « pee, 
‘slept in death through the wintry hours,’ have burst 
forth and blush in glory. O are those 
around me whom it seem: to be very hard to les yet | would not live 


a resurrection! 


but now tl 


tppy th ought '—though tt ere 


With the prospect before me, lest in this gay world, my feet may yet be- 
come familiar with the paths of sin Tam weary; Jet us return 

Slowly we retraced our steps to her father’s dwelling house—a neat 
litle cottage on the barks of the Monongahela river around which lays 
the most lov ly, picturesque and aquatic scenery. ? 


he carrolling of 
birds just returned from southern climes, and the lively green of plain 


and hill seemed to mock the anxiety of a heart whose fountains were 
turning into dust with barning grief. On my arm leaned the being soon 
to be among those in the “spirit land,”’ her heart beating with quicken- 
ed palse, as though eager to beat its last. 

Reaching the parlor, I seated her in the Arm Chair—now embalmed 
in my memory and associated with emotions too big for utterance—from 
which she looked, of erst, upon the quiet stars floating like islands of 
light upon the upper deep. She looked even better than when we walk- 
ed on the day bef ve; but it was not without concern I observed her 
breathing becom.ng short and more difficult. Suddenly, her eyes fell 
and she grasped the arms of herchair. [rushed to her, and heard her pro- 
nounce with difficulty, “Father, Mother.” I called, and in an instant 
they stond before their dying girl. Oh, the agony of that moment! The 
father stood in mute despair; the mother wept in all the storm of grief 
—the one smotheri»g life within, the other, seemingly, pouring it forth 
gush after gush. She raised her hands: they fell into those of her pa- 
rents. One long breath succeeded, and she dropped her head and died, 

it were from very sweetness. 

tT 
PRESENCE OF MIND AND DECISION. 

It is to be doubted, whether stern decision and presence of mind were 
bver more happily triumphant in an hoor of extreme peril, than in the 
pase of the Steamer Constitution, during a terrific storm on lake Michigan, 
in the year 1835. The boat was near the middle of the Lake when the 
Tornado struck her, and finding it impossible to bear up against it, the 
Paptain gave orders to tack, and away went the steamer before the fierce 
empest. The captain kept onhis course until he saw the storm increased 
Instead of abating as hehad at first hoped. The passengers, and all on 
board, behaved like children; except one, that one was the captain. He 
stayed on deck, clinging to a rope, and seemed perfectly calm. Ever 
and anon he would glance at the man, who with quivering nerves, held 
the wheel, but his eye was for the most part fixedon the gloom ahead. 
Suddenly he turnad to the passengers who thronged around him, and in 
voice of thunder, ordered them to the cabin. ‘ Now,’ said he to the 
Pilot, ‘we must turn the boat and stand against the storm; see! We 
are tunning ashore; be prompt.’ ‘ But the boat will not live to turn,’ 
answered the Pilot, shuddering, as he saw for che first Lime the hideous 
shore directly before them. She shall turn;’ thundered the Captain, 
seizing the wheel in firm hands. ‘Put on all the steam she will bear,’ 
shouted he to the Engineers. It was done; the boat swung round. ‘ We 
are gone!!’ shrieked a hundred voices, as the boat lay down in the trough, 
with one wheel buried in the wave, and the other whirling in the air. 
The Captain held the wheel firm The groaning boat came with her 
bow to the wind, and righted. ‘Give her more steam;” roared the 
Captain ‘She will bear no more;” replied the Engineers. The Cap- 
tain rushed below. 

‘T tell you,’ said he, ‘to give her more steam, feed the fire with tar !’ 

“Captain the boilers are ready to burst now !’ 

‘Men,’ replied the Captain, the storm is drifting us ashore. I will 
not die among the rocks, we may blow up, but I tell you to put on all 
the steam that can be raised.’ 

it was done. The boat groaned and trembled; the strong engine 
seemed in convulsions. Pale faces and white lips told of despair in hun- 
dreds. Ah! the boiler was fearfully charged, but the noble steamer 
moved slc wly toward the storm, and outlived it.-—Cincinnati Sun. 


“Nine Tattors make a Man.—This old proverb is often quoted in 
ridicule of a very respectable, worthy, and useful class of society, by in- 
dividuals, who are perhaps indebted to their tailor for all which distin- 


guishes them from the brute creation. The origin of this old saying is 


described by the editor of ihe New Bedford Republican: 


“Many years ago, a poor lad was employed in carrying coala, or some- 
thing else, to various tailors, among other customers, in London, and at 
a time when be was in much distress, he received pecuniary assistance, 
and judicious advice, from a body of nine journeymen tailors, who pur- 
sued their occupation in one establishment he served. 


The boy waa sen 
sible, prudent, and perseveri 


»”y following the advice so kindly 
given to him, he gradually rose to the possession of wealth and honors, 
and upon the pannel of his carriage, as well in gratitude to the friends 
whose advice in younger days had made him what he was, as to express 
that he was nut ashamed of his humble origin, which he probably justly 
regarded as rendering his effluence more honorable to him, he iascribed, 


w, and | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


‘Nine tailors made me a man,’ which passed almost inw a proverb, be! 
distorted into a meaning wholly different from that originally intended.’ 
- en 

Quite Tug GestLemen —The phrase is altogether unknown but in 
that class of society which holds a midway station between the middle 
and the low. There, “quite the gentleman” is a pet phrase, because 
there is existing always a disag reeable supposition of the scarcity of the 
gentlemanly article. “Quite the gentleman,” then, among persons using 
the phrase, is applied to some persons of the mele sex, with the manners 
of an ape sweetly engrafted on those of a sixth-rate dancing master ;—a 
grin, a perpetual bending of the back, and a constant caricature of polite- 
makes “quite the and if he be tall, and thin, Ob! 
dear, what a love he is then, and quite the gentleman Let our fair 
readers hold in abomination the ridiculous phrase, and recollect that to 
define gentility is about as easy a process to those who generally affect to 
do so, as it would be to them to squareacircle. True gentlemanly bear- 
ing consists neither in grinning, in bowing, nor in cringing, nor in paying 
vapid compliment, without point; and whenever we hear of any one 
who is, previous to our introduction to him, described by some fussy old 
lady as quite the gentleman we always expect to see some one who is 
quite the puppy and quite the fool. We have never yet been disappoint- 
ed.—London Despatch. 


| ? 
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Moverante Types —When Tamerlane had finished building his pyra- 
mid of seventy thousand human skulls, and was seen “ standing at the 
gate of Damascus, glittering in steel, with his battle-axe on bis shoulder,” 
till his fierce hosts filed out to new victories and new carnage, the pale 
on-looker might have fancied that Nature was in her death-throes; for 
havoc and despair had taken possession of the earth, the sun of manhood 
seemed setting in seas of blood. Yet it might be, on that very gala day 
of Tamerlane, a little boy was playing nine-pins in the streets of Mentz, 
whose history was more important to men than that of twenty Tamer- 
lanes. The Tartar Khan, with his shagger demons of the wilderness, 
“passed away like a whirlwind” to be forgotten forever; and that Ger- 
man artisan has wrought a benefit, which is yet immeasurably expanding 
itself, and will continue to expand itself through all countries and through 
all times. What are the conquests and expeditions of the whole corpo- 
ration of captains, from Walter the Pennyless, to Napolean Bonaparte, 
compared with these ‘‘ moveable types’ of Johannes Faust? 

a 


A Lerrer or RecommMenpation.—When Dr. Franklin was Minister 
to the United States in France, he was often importuned by persons, un- 
known to him, to give them letters of recommendation. For cases of 
this kind, and when it was impossible to refuse, he prepared the follow- 
ing model, and, in some instarces, actually employed it, to shame per 
sons making such indiscree* applications: 

Paris, April—, 1777 

Sin :—The bearer going to the United States, presses me to give him 
a letter of recommendation, although [ know nothing of him, not even 
his name. This may seem extraordinary, but I assure you it is not un- 
common here. Sometimes, indeed, one person unknown brings another 
equally so to recommend him, and sometimes they recommend one an- 
other. As for this gentleman, I must refer you to himself for his cha- 
racter and morals, with which he is certainly better acquainted than I 
can be. I recommend him, however, to those civilities which every 
stranger, of whom we know no harm, has a right to; and I request you 
will do bim all the good offices, and show him all the favor that, cn fur- 
ther acquaintance you shall find he deserves. B. FRANKLIN. 

EE 

Fornasari, the Imperial Basso.—It is a somewhat singular fact that 
two of the most gifted Italian vocalists—Malibran and Fornasari—that 
have ever “‘led captive’? the musical people of the Great Metropolis of 
the British Realm served, if we may so speak, the apprenticeship of 
their professional career in our sister city of New York. Our old—not 
very old, either—friend Tom Comer plaved Figaro, in the ‘* Barber of 
Seville,” with Malibran (then Garcia) as Susannah, at the Bowery 
Theatre, New York, some fifteen or sixteen years since, and he always 
speaks in the most enthusiastic terms of the brilliant vocal achievements 
of the peerless “child of song,’’ at that early day. Fornasari, it will be 
recollected, came to New York with the Italian Troupe, and visited this 
city, with Pedrotti, Montressor, &«, &c, in the summer of 1832 or 3. 
Those of our readers who saw and heard him at that time, need not to 
be reminded that he then possessed a superb organ—rich, fine, and music- 
al ; and that he was one of the moat splendid specimens of “‘menly beauy,” 
that had ever been seen, as Lord Brougham would express it, ‘in this or 
any other age or country.’’— Boston Tr. 

hh ——— 

Splendid Operatical Pageant —One of the most magnificent theatri- 
cal entertainments ever noted was given in the 17th century. It was the 
opera of “Berenice.”’ performed at Padua, as says the “Dramatic Re- 
view,” inthe year 1680, with a splendor of decoration which exoels even 
the gaudy pageant of our modern theatres. One chorus alone consisted 
of a hundred virgins, a hundred soldiers, a hundred curiassiers, forty cor- 

six trumpeters, on horse back, six drummers, six sackbuts, six flutes, 
«ix octave flutes, six harpers, six cymbalists, twelve huntemen, twelve 
grooms, eighteen coachmen, six pages, and to lions. The musical 
taste of the people in those days may be judged from the fact that there 


were at that period, no less than seven theatres for the performance of 
»peras in Venice alone 
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AN INUNDATION. | 

The misery and distress occasioned in Petersburgh by an inundation | 
and ita consequences, are indescribable. Every mouth is still full of the 
scenes of burror which atierded the great tiood of the 17th of November, | 
1824. [tis the most awful that the city has yet experienced, and its 
beight is marked in all the streets. The water rose quite gently and 
innocently, as it does in al! inundations at Petersburgh, since they cannot 
proceed from accidents; and masy people in remote parts of the city, | 
not hearing the alarm guns, and suspecting no harm, wondered to see the 
bright water glistening in the streets. Thousands did not suspend their 
occupation on account of it, but drove and waded through; and hundreds 
forfeited their lives from simplicity. Propelled by a most furious west 
wind, the water continued to rise, and at length rushed through the 
streets with such force as to carly away carts and equipages, pouring | 
through doors and windows into the ground floors of houses, and rising 
im thick columns through the openings of drains. The distress was | 
greatest in Basilius [sland and the Pertersburgh Side, on which latter | 
Island many people of the lower class live in small and by no means | 
solid houses. Many a wooden building was lifted gently and without in- | 
jury from the ground by the water, and floated about in the streets with 
all its inbabitants.. Carriages whose passengers and drivers had climbed 
to elevations above the reach of the water and the poor horses of which, 
unable to move freely onaccount of the harness, mostly perished miserably, 
collected by dozens on the courtyards. All! the trees in the public places 
were as full of people as they are at other times of sparrows. Towards 
night, the water had risen so high and the wind became so violent, that 
there was reason to fear every moment that the men-of-war might be 
driven from their moorings and dash in among the houses. The evil was 
the more mischievivus, because nobody apprehended much harm, as the 
water bad not assaulted the city with rage and fury, but stolen upon it 
with mild and friendly physiognemy. Worst of all were its at first in- 
visible eflects, and the bad censequei:ces which followed. Great numbers 
of houses fell on the following day, after the waters had returned to their 
bed. The inhabitants were thrown upon @ sick bed, and for weeks | 
afterwards fata! diseases raged in many parts of the city. 

The night was particularly awful, as the water continued to rise till 
towards evening, and the intense darkness seemed to cut off al! hope of 
escape in case it should get any higher. Thousands of families, whose 
members were dispersed perhaps in the different parts of the city, passed 
the night in the most painful anxiety. The scenes of horror among the 
500,000 sufferers in that feartul night, were no doubt diversified and in- 
teresting. Thousands of comic as well as mournful anecdotes, concerr.- 
ing that eventful day, are stil! current in Petersburgh.—From “ Russia 
and the Russians.” 


—— 


Anecpote or Sin Georce Hayter —Whilst he was not yet much 
known to fame, the titled aunt of one of the most beautiful of the daugh- 
ters of the aristocracy called upon him to see specimens of his portrai- 
tures, and to inquire concerning his eharges Forty guineas were to be 
paid for a likeness of the reigning beauty, and the artist was forewarned 
that she was a wayward spoilt one. 

She came, and began by insisting that she should be permitted to see 
what he had done after the first sitting ; but to this Mr. Hayter firmly 
objected ; but, after much debate, consent was given that her curiosity 
should be indulged at the close of her third sitting. After the indulgence 
of this desire to see progressing work: “O, Mr Hayter,” said the exult- 
ing belle, ‘‘if [ am like that, lam the most lovely creature in London, 
and I won’t complain if you require me to sit forty times.” 

The picture was finished—was every way worthy of the beautiful origi- 


nal—and the young lady’s aunt came herself to bear away this copy of | 


nature. 

‘ How mucb am I to pay?” inquired the lady. 

‘ Forty guineas, madam.’ 

‘O that’s a great deal of money.’ 

‘It is the sum agreed upon.’ 

‘I know—but cannot you take less 1’ 

‘I will not let you have it, madam, under fifty guineas.’ 

*O! nonsense, Mr. Hayter—I will give forty pounds.’ 

‘I must have sixty.’ 

‘Scuff! Give me the picture. I will give the forty guineas—but it is 
very dear, sir.’ 

‘It shall not leeve my studio under seventy, madam.’ 

And so, as the good geatlewoman continued endeavoring to depreciate 
the work, and higgle for a bargain, so did the artist, in becoming vindic- 
ation of his own merit and of the claims of art, rise in the price he re- 
quired for his performance. He allowed her to depart without the pic 
ture, but his uncompromising spirit established his reputation. Other 
members of the family interfered—the artist willit gly gave up the picture 
at the price origins ly aflixed—so soon as its real merit was acknow- 
ledged. It gained for him the ear of the town, and his price for 4 por- 
trait gradually rose to two hundred guineas 


— 


Why is the life of an Editor, like the book of revelations? Because 


it is full of ‘ types and shadows ;’ and ‘a mighty voice, like the sound ef 


FACETIA. 


A New Fashioned Fan.—Some years ago, in Natches Miss., Profes 
sor Maffit was announced to preach in that city on a certain day. The 
fame of tue gifted orator had preceded him, and every person in the 
City of Biutfs was anxious to hear him. Somehow the news happened 
to reach the hovel of an old woman, who, perhaps, had not heard a ser- 
mon for a quarter of a century; and very seldom went out in the world. 
She de'ermined to hear the stranger. I; being excessively warm weather 
at the time, and having no fan, she started to purchase one. She got to 
a store where they happened to know ber, and aware of her ignotance, 
they determined to have some fun. They wld her they had just received 
a new fashioned fan, a very beautiful article, and handed her @ common 
gilt bellows! She tried its power to raise a breeze, and was perfectly 
delighted with it. Tochureh she went; the house being crowded, she 
took her seat near the pulpit. The tex: was selected, and the speaker 
progressed and warmed with bis subject, and so did the old woman, who 
now brought her fan to her face, and commenced blowing away as if her 
salvation depended upon keeping cool. This attracted the attention of 
the audience and the speaker looked down to see what was the matter, 
His eye caught the uld woman—he stopped, and smiled at the ridiculous 
figure ske cut. The old woman observed him looking at her, and cried 
out “Go it, my magnolia, bress God Ize all attention.” The audience 
fainted, the curtain dropped, and we left, buc the image of the old wo 
man with her new fan is yet before us. 


Solitude Sweetened.—Married, in Warren, (Pa.,) on the 12th alt., 
by Hosea Shattuck, Esq., Abram Solitude to Miss Mary Ann Sweet; all 
of that place. 


A physician, passing by a stone-mason’s bawled out to him, “Good 
morning, Mr. W - Hard at work I see. You finish your grave 
stones as far as ‘In memory of’ and then you wait, [ suppore, to see w 
wants a monument?” “Why, yea,” replied the old man, resting fora 
moment on his mallet, ‘unless somebody is sick, and you doctering him, 
and then I keep right on!” 





A man has been tined fifteen dollars, in Troy, for whipping a journey- 
man with a stout piece of raw hide. This Ephraim has entered in the 
Star as a case of hide-raw licks. 


“Papa, are the hogs thst goto Cincinnati sick?” ‘‘No, child; why 
do yeu ask?” “Because the papers say they are cured there.” 


Grammar in the Back Woods.—“Class in grammar may come on the 
floor.”” Now, John, commence. “All the world is in debt.” Parse world? 

“World is a general noun, common metre, objective case, aud govern 
ed by Miller.” 

‘Very well, Sam, parse debt.’ 

‘Debt is a common noun, impressive mood, and dreadful case.” 

‘That'll do. Read the next sentence.’ 

‘Boys and girls must have their play.’ 

‘Pailip, parse boys.’ 

‘Boys is a particular noun, single number, ancertain mood, laughable 
case, aud agrees with girls.’ 

‘The next.’ 

‘Boys is a masculine noun, inferior number, conjunctive mood, and 
belongs to the girls, with which it agrees.’ 

‘School’s dismissed.’ 


The Latest Case of Monomania. The “Picayune” gravely mentions 
the case of one of the members of a military company in New Orleans 
who fancies that an elderly gentleman, named Daniel Lucker, is coftin- 
ually endeavoring to impede bis progress or in other words “head him off” 
whenever he walks the streets, especially of nights. Sv firmly is this 
strange delusion seated in the mind of the young man, that he is frequent 
ly beard, during the still hours in the midnight, shouting and singing. 

“Get out of the way, old Dan Tucker !” 
as though that imaginary personage was standing before him! 


Critical Wit.—Mr. H. Siddons, a nephew of the celebrated actresa 
once wrote a play, upon which the Monthly Review propounded judge 
ment as follows : ‘The first word in this little drama is “Zounds!” The 
audience took care to supply a similiar conclusion, and cry damn it is 


“Look beah, Sam, whar bouts you live now ? 
‘In de same place, only move round de corner 
“How all de folks?” 
“All weil, only one chile die.” 
“Chile die! when chile die?” 

Uf him live to morrow, him be dead two weeks 
« James, my son, for your disobedience to me this morning, 1 shall 
' ] — Will you, mother ? 
Well, if ys u will, when you get r ady to do it you will ind me in the gar 
den, waiting for you.” Precocious! 


wh Pp you just &8 s00n Aas I get through this work 


An Irishwoman called at an oilman’s the other day, and asked fora 
| quart of oil.—It was measured out; she put itina gallon jog. She 
then asked for another quart to be put in the same vessel. “And why 


many waters, ever saying unto him— Write.’ | not ask for half a gallon, and bave done with it ?’’ said the oilman, ‘Ne, 
—_— bless your bit of a soul,” answered she, ‘‘it’s for two persons.” 
The printed books in the British Museum Library occupy éen miles ef | ‘1'm moving in a very high circle,’ as the sweep said when he turned 
shelf! him-elf round in a chimney: pot 
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residences, can be supplied by the Carriers by leaving their ad- 
dress at the Office, 162 Nassau-street. 
heliiatianctin 
To Apvertisers.— As the ‘ Brother Jonathan’ circulates exten- 
sively throughout the Union, independent of its immense City 
edition, 1t cannot fail to be an invaluable medium for advertise- 
ments. The Proprietors have therefore determined to devote a 
small space to this purpose, and as it must necessarily be very 
lwnited, those who are desirous of availing themselves of the op- 
portunity now afforded should make early application at the 
Office, 162 Nassau-street. 


a 


AGENTS.—Mk. Jous H. WistersoTuam, of Fredericktown, Ohio, 


is authorized to receive subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 


Messrs. P. H. and W. M. Wueerer are authorized agents for the 
Brother Jonathan. They will travel through different parts of Tennes- 
see, and also through the States of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and North and South Carolina. Should any one wish these 
gentlemen to act in this capacity for them, they will please forward 
their accounts to Messrs. Cameron & Fall, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mr. Jous N. Turree, of Auburn, N. 
subscriptions for the Brother Jonathan. 
Michigan and other States 

—— 


NATIONAL PRIDE. 


Ob that we had a thimbleful of honest national pride !—of deep-root- 
ed, healthy, steadfast, and solemn self-respect!—what a people we 
should be, tobe sure. Boastful enough are we ; and waspish enough— 
though somewhat given to the sulks—and ready enough to go to log- 
gerheads with anybody that may bite his finger at us, in a certain way, 


whether at home or abroad, at sea or ashore; but alas—alas !—how | 


little have we of that sturdy and watchful, and jealous and haughty self- 
respect, which, with Nations as with Men, makes them terrible in pro- 
portion to their forbearance—dignified, and courteous, and reasonable, 
up to the point, where they flash and ring like the lighted thunderbolt— 
which— 

O'er the blue and boundless sky, 

Like some archangel’s trump on high, 

Breaks suddenly and fearfully ! 


Were we of a little different temper—had we, asa People, but a 


we should care for the ribald sneering of the men whose books and | friendly courtesies upon the unworthy and thankless, and shameless— 


| year after year—and age after age—there is nothing under Heaven to 


opinions are now sowing themselves like the Canada thistle, or the 
English white-weed, or the pestilence that wasteth at noon-day—over 
the whole length and breadth of our land, with every wind that blows. 
Had we—in other words—but a reasonable share of honest and hearty 
self-respect—of steadfast faith in ourselves, our doings, our history, and 
our hopes—what should we care for the wretched misrepresentations of 
British travellers ?—of British travellers, we say, with emphasis and 
especial meaning—because by no other travellers under Heaven are we 
ever belied. And why is it that we are almost always belied by them? 
Simply because. instead of tucking in our watch chains when some of them 
hand us a letter of introduction—or counting the spoons after they have 
been permitted to enter our houses—we mistake them for gentlemen and 
gentlewomen, and lavish our bospitalities upon them, our caresses and 
our kindnesses, till chey are sickened with our flattery, and turn from us 
with loathing and abhorrence. To the British traveller—and only to 
the British traveller—are 


And 
Billingsgate abuse—low-bred misrepresentation— 
silly and atrocious calumny 


nur houses and bearts always open. 
what is our reward? 


: all the courtesies of life outraged—and all 
the decencies of life made a jest of. 


How strange that while French travellers 


unknown here. 


| this: 
Persons desirous of having the Brother Jonathan left at their | 


Y., is authorized to receive 
He will travel throughout | 


| agreat deal less than he pretends to be. 


have always treated us | of the Amertcan People ! 


well—the books of high-bred Frenchmen about our country are wholly 
And so with the Germans—from the first, German 
travellers have dealt with us like brethren; and written about us more 
kindly than we write about ourselves—but our People know nothing of 
and if they did—and these French and German travels were 
translated to morrow, and republished in this country, the sale wouldn’t 
pay for the paper. And this—while the affronting and offensive trash 
of British travellers—or, rather, of English travellers—for they happen 


| to be all Englishmen by birth, manners, and education—all !—who 


have taken advantage of our kindness only to belie our manners, and to 


| betray the secrets they have overheard, only to misrepresent—like wret- 


ched evesdroppers as they are, while enjoying our hospitalities—are sold 
and circulated by tens of thousands! Oh! that we should be the dupes 
Really it is too much for mortal patience 
when we call to mind the sort of Englishmen we have most to complain 


of such worthless men! 


of; and the sort of Englishmen who have treated us most shamefully ! 


Have they not always been—we appeal to you, men apd women of Ame- 
| rica !—have they not always been, without a single exception, the very 


creatures you have been most lavish of your kindness upon !—whetber 
strolling actresses, or half-pay captains—Trollops or Fiddlers—whis- 


| kered women or beardless men—story-tetlers by the page, or story- 


tellers by the day—have they not always been the worthless creatures 
yeu have most followed, most flattered, and most worshipped ? And if 
so—are you not ashamed of yourselves? and is it not high time to change 


| your course towards such persons? and to insist upon every English 
traveller's performing quarantine, before he sits for his picture, er is 


invited to leave locks of his perfumed wig with your wives and daughters? 
Why make yourselves so cheap? Had you ever been in England, it 
would be otherwise. You would know then, that there your thorough-bred 
Englishman has but one way of estimating, character in this world. Life 
with him is but a game of brag. Set yourself low, and he always takes 
you atyour word, You are supposed to understand your own value, and 
so dves he. From the highest to the lowest, the more deferential you 
are, the more heartily he despises you. Grow] over him—or puff and 
swell—or lick him—or swear at him, as they do at English tradesmen or 
English waiters, who have most experience with them, and he will be 
sure to set you down for a nobleman. But treat him like a gentleman— 
and he sets you down fora fool. And well he may in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, when you catch him abroad. 
We say this of Englishmen generally. There may be a few excep- 
tions at home ; but abroad, they are so few, as to be hardly worth men- 
tioning. Accustomed from their earliest youth, to the profoundest defer- 
ence and submission toward their superiors—and taking all strangers up- 
on trust, however shy they may seem—they always set a man lown for 
And no Englishman of doubt- 
ful rank—none you may be sure, of unacknowledged supremacy, ever 


forgets himself fora single moment among strangers, se far as to lay 


| aside that assumption of superiority, which awes a thoroughbred English 


moderate share of that other sense we are speaking of—the sense of | man, like the countenance of a King. 


secret power, of tried worth, and of lasting inward strength—how little 


But though we do make fools of ourselves ; and heap our warm and 


excuse, or even to palliate the baseness and treachery—to say nothing of 
the falsehood and malignity of these English travellers. 

And what if we do make ourselves too cheap! Is that a reason for 
bearing false-witness against our household charities 1 What if we do 
mistake these heartless vagabonds for Gentlemen—and the females that 
follow hard after them—for Gentlewomen—is that enough to justify 
beth for filling the world with atrocious calumnies upon our morals 
and manners, and habits and opinions ! 

Depend upon it—until we learn to treat these people as they are treat- 
ed at home—we shall always be pestered in the same way. So long as 
they can build themselves up where they came from on the strength of 
their reception here—and of what they have learned here for the first 


time, of the usages of well-bred sociery, just so long shall we have these 


wretched penny a liners besieging our supper-tables, and reporting what 


they hear, at so much a day, to the British public—with all sorts of 


embellishments and exaggeration. 


Awake thouthatsleepest! Awake, 


and scatter these unclean creatures like chaff! Away with them into the 


sea'—with the breath of thy nostrils! Oh tuo that callest thyself a part 











THE FAIR. 


How do you like the fair? not the ladies—of course every animal 
has a liking in that direction—but the fair at Niblo’s—the exhi- 


bition of everything under heaven and on earth, from a charriot to a pin | 


cushion, and a baby’s shoe to a cocking stove. Speaking of stoves they 
are the very first thing one sees afver entering the garden, some of them 


are perfect myracles done in cast iron. Stewart's patent struck us as 


rather superiur, we suppose because a lady explained the uses of all those 


builers, evens, frying pans and dampers and brightened the sweetest lips 
oa earth, with @ burst of eloquence, regarding the very small quantity of 
coal requisite to a perfect operation of the whole aperatus—we couldn't 
understand it, thinking of the lady, not of horcied ugly black stoves, how 
could it be expected. 


Did you ever do anything so perfect said she, lifting those superb blue 
eyes to our face, and touching a boiler cover with the tip of a gloved | 


finger ‘‘ never!’ said we emphatically, but this warm ejaculation had 


to immortalize Mr. Stewart, the God's willing. We hold stoves in the 
abstract as we do a first rudament of Algebra, or Webster's spelling book 
with the alphabet strung down the first page in two columns linked at 
the bottom —stoves but serve to put you in mind of a dinner in its first 
elements, raw potatoes un-kinned beets and coal hods briming with red 
ashes ; but women have a genius for the article and we must indulge the 
sex you know—therefore we have exhausted a paragraph of our precious 
penmanship on these abominable contrivances to save fuel and shut out 
the cheerful firelight from a room. 

Have you a taste for fancy sleighs 1—here is one that might answer for 
Cleopatra—had she preferred a good, honest down-east sleigh-ride to 
that extravagant barge with rose-colored sails and silver oars, the 


Mark Anthony might have flirted in that pretty gem of a thing, with 
their regal persoas reposing against that lining of quilted silk, crimson 
as their own rich garments, and soft as the’tear which retained Cleopa- 
tra a worthless hour, and lost poor Anthony a world—more fool he- 


| slight application of a liquid paste, and a thousand other curiosities. « 


| a every change. 


| you hew to use the curb bit. 
reference to the eyes and that taper finger, not the heap of iron, which is | 
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' a gentle appeal to our heart, and a compliment to our uaderstaading, at 


the same time. But no one can call us a slippery fellow now—that’s 


one comfort. 


Rest on the ottoman a moment dear lady. Stay, stay it flies open, the 


| cushions settle down and it is a sumptuous armed chair—-ha! here flies 
| up a reading desk and there a gilded branch for your light—again! Why 
| 

| the reading desk is gone, and lo a dressing mirror in which your owr 


most lovely features smile back to you. Rise a moment while we smooth 
the cushions—upon our word the thing is a manufactured coquette, 
done in silk and mahogony, changeable as the wind and beautiful 


Tt is a bed now, fit for a princess to repose in. Let 


| Us go, or we may stumble into the kitchen department and finda cooking 


stove puffing away in some sly corner. Come, fair lady, let us trot you 
out in this comical looking rocking chair, we understand the machinery 
and can manage the wood as if you were on horseback, and we teaching 
What tired so soon! Let us go into the 
horticultural room, but remember hands off! don’t touch the flowers that 
breath all around in mossy baskets and pyramids of blooming beauty. 
Touch not the golden pears or the clusters of delicious grapes, that might 
tempt the honesty of an anchorite. There are mighty squashes, tremen- 
dous pumpkins, and cabbages that would astonish a committee of tailor’s, 
used as they are to enormous consumption of the article. There is a case 
of silk goods too, manufactured at home, velvet as soft and bright as 
foreign artisans can produce, silk goods of unexceptionable lustre, 
and the raw material lying in golden hanks like the tresses of an infant. 

We intended to have pointed out the shoe rendered water proof by a 


But the cattle show is going on at Vauxhall gardens, and a magnificent 


| exhibition it is. Of course you will go, nothing of the kind equal to fe 
beautiful wretch! as any honest woman would—how snugly she and | 


Now to our faney it would be pleasant to ride out in such an affair as | 


that sleigh, even if one were not a Roman, with lions for a teamer, or 
failed to persuade a Cleopatra to grace the silken cushions also. 
If we only had that glittecing nu‘-shell down east now, with a rosy- 
cnseked girl, plenty of bells and a spirited young horse—whew ! woulda’t 
the snowballs fly !—Nonsense ! what has a poor miserable Editor, with his 
pocket full of proofs, to do with sleighs and barges! Nothing, gentle 
iady—we stand reproved: but even Editors may dream! No one even 
sends in his bill after a visionary sleigh-ride, and therefore no livery- 
stable will be done out of a shilling on account of that little rhapsody. 

Come this way, you are bewildered with the glitter and crowd and 
beauty displayed in this hall: the lamps that stand there like frozen 
atarlight set in gold; the ladies’ slippers, fit for a Cinderella—or your 
own more beautiful foot, dear lady!—the gallery above dressed with 
patch-work counterpanes, rugs, and carpet-work—each article a miracle 
of taste, patience, and industry. It really is wonderful—the amount of 
labor, the patient stitching which you of the feminine gender can accom- 
plish. There is a quilt, now, hangiag in a corner of the gallery, glowing 
out like a rainbow, made of tiny bits of silk diamond shaped, and of 
every imaginable tint; the largest fragment used in composing that beau- 
tiful fabric, is not so large as two shilling-pieces. 
women get all their patience and perseverance? Now, we should 
as acon think of drilling a battalion of mosquitoes into a good city 
malitia, as attempt a werk like that. 

Youder is a carpet, every inch of it the perfection of needlework ; some 
fair hand has formed every one of the roses and lilies in that magnificent 
border, stitch by stitch, aa the spider weaves her net. That carpet is 
fit for the divan of a sultana, or, better still, for the boudoir of its own 


beautiful creator—of course she must be beautiful, we iasi+t upon it—the | 


women who worked that tapostry had bright eyes, taper fingers, and a 


temper perfectly angelic : if she would only embroider us a pair of 


slippers, —but we know she wont!—no pretty lady ever thinks of 
working slippers for us now that we are married—and those that came 
ato our dressiag roon in such quantities, before that melanchely catas- 
trophe, are getting quite shabby. We shall descend to plain sheep skin 
in another year, unless soma benevoleat creature sends us a pair from 


compassion. Alas! they formerly expressed a more tender sentiment— 
7 oO 





has ever been presented in the city. In the evening we must be here 
again, there is tobea brilliant display of fire works by a distinguished yan- 
kee gentleman of Boston, and a spirited competition for a sillver cup—this 
evening, remember and be ready fair lady, and perhaps we may come 
again some other day; it is a magnificent sight, and one of which we 
may well be proud. 
— 

Derricks’ Comet.—The inhabitants of the lower part of Mercer 

street, have lately been surprised by the sudden appearance of a peculiar! 


‘ly brilliant light, in a portion of the street, which has hitherto been known 


as the dark walk; nearly onthe block between Howard street and Grand, 
—how was their surprise lessened, when, after considerable enquiry it 
was feund to be the coruscation from a ‘Comet,’ now known as “ De rricks’ 
Comet’’—astronemers generally are perhaps hot ‘yet with it, stil! many 


| who have been long familiar with the ‘Star,"—the ‘ Rainbow’ and the 


Where on earth do | 


heavenly phenomenon, have satisfied themselves of its nature, and agree 
in considering this Comer, if nota harbinger, at least a dispenser of good 
things. Persons from all parts of the city, have nightly visited this new 
and extraordinary ‘sign’ of the times, and have invariably left, highly 
pleased with the attention and gentlemanly conduct of the exhibitor and 
discoverer Mr. George Derrick. 


er 
More Brack Mait.—We are given to understand that Mr. P. M. 


G. Wickliffe, is endeavoring to levy black mail from newspaper and 
periodical agents and others, whose interests are naturally affected by 
his arbitrary and unjust construction of the law. In one instance, he has 
actually offered to allow a Baltimore agent the privilege of getting his 
newspapers in any way he may think proper, if he will pay him 50 cents 
per hundred! Not that the mail shall carry them for that suw, but this 
is the price of his consent to allow him to receive them by any other 
conveyance. Truly this is one way of selling patronage, and Mr. Wicke 
liffe is proving himself a valuable and trustworthy servant when be places 
such a hgih price upon his conscience. 
——— 

Russeci’s Pranerarium.—The matters in controversy between Prof. 
Gouraud and the proprietors of the planetarium have at last been amica- 
bly arranged, the former having accepted, for relinquishing all his claims 
to the instrument, a stipulated sum, besides a benefit in each of the three 
cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 


rn Ae} : 
Correctios.—In our notice of Mr. Maginis's lecture in another part 
| of the paper, we were in error as to the time and place. They com 
| mence on Monday week at Clinton Hall. 
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CRITICISM EXTRAORDINARY. 
7Hk NEW MIRROR AND MRS. BUTLER’S POETRY. 
ABSENCE. 

BY MES. FRANCES KEMBLE BUTLER. 


What shall I de with al! the days and bours 
That must be counted ere | see thy face? 

How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and tbat sweet time of grace 7 


Shall 1 in slumber steep each weary sense, 
Weary with longing—shall I flee away, 
Into past days, and with some fond pretence, 

Cheat myself to forget the present day? 


Ja that last line poetry? Nay, is it reasonably smooth prose? 
it must be of the homely order. 


If so, 


Shall love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God's great gift of time; 
Shali I these mists of memory lock’d within, 
Leave, and forget life’s purposes sublime ! 


Here are three words all rhyming in the body of the verse, a fault 
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which the veriest school-girl would have avoided by a more graceful turn | 


of language, without injury to the sense. 


Oh! how, or by what means may I contrive 

To bring the hour that brings thee back more near ; 
How may 1 teach my drooping hope to live 

Until that blessed time and thou art here ? 

The first line contains two words that rhyme unnecessarily ; the next 
has a repetition which a child would have avoided, by substituting win, or 
seme other word for bring—while contrive and live are forced and false. 

I'll tell thee: for thy sake, J will lay bold 
Of all good aims and consecrate to thee, 


In worthy deeds, each moment that is told, 
While thou, beloved one! art far from me. 


For thee, J will arouse my thoughts to try 
All heavenward flights, all high and holy strains ; 
For thy dear sake, I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their minutes pains. 

I, my, high, thy, I, again—all rhyming with try, scattered through the 
verse, like grains from a pepperbox; and yet, the word, patiently, is 
adopted, which by no possibility can be properly used, unless pronounced 
patient/y. 

I will this dreary blank of absence make 
A noble task-time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 
More good than I have won since yet I live. 

To say nothing of the word live, having been used ina false connection 
once before, it is here again, mated worse than ever, and ending a line 
which no human tongue can untangle and smooth out into respectable 
poetry. 

So may this doomed time build up in me 

A thousand graces which shall thus be thine ; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 

Aud thy dear thought an influence divine. 

Besides the faults we have pointed out, the personal pronoun, I, is 
repeated fourteen times in these eight stanzas. After reading these lines 
attentively again and again, in hopes of finding some shadow of the great 
beauty attributed to them, we are constrained to admit that the first 
stanza is tolerably good poetry ;—the last just respectable—nothing 
more—the whole, utterly unworthy the room we are giving it—deficient 
in everything that goes to make up that combination of lofty thought 
‘and euphonious language which men call poetry. Either from affecta- 
tion or carelessness, the language is inharmonious, even to roughness. 
Instead of falling from the tongue like water-drops trickling down the 
sides of a mossy bucket, it partakes more of those sounds that rise from 
# handsaw, or a nutmeg-grater in full operation, but with far less pro- 
mise of spiciness or warmth than may be drawn from either of those 
useful implements. The idea—the thought of these eight stanzas is 
beautiful and pure—so beautiful that we can less readily forgive the 
defective setting awarded to so rich a jewel—not that we deem it 
remarkably original—any man possessed of a warm-hearted and tolerably 
cultivated wife has heard the same idea uttered a thousand times between 
her farewell kisses, when about to leave her for a day or two. With a 
warm, white arm around his neck, perhaps, and her eyes looking into his, 


she murmurs—‘‘Oh, my dear! I shall be so lonesome while you are 
gone !—so very sad. Howcen I wile away the time of your absence? 
Shall I bury myself in the sofa-pillows, and cry myself to sleep 1—or kiss 
the baby all day long 1—or?—no, that would be very naughty—your eyes 
tell me so—I'll be as good and patient as possible—and when we meet 
again, you shall see how much wiser and better and rosier your little wife 
will make herself, and all for yourdear sake. So, good bye a 

We leave it to any husband among our readers, if at some parting 
hour he has not had the very idea poured into his heart, warm and fresh 
from two red lips and deep, earnest eyes, half fond, balf sorrowful. The 
criticism on such poetry is a grateful leap of the heart—a clasp and a 
kiss. But the beautiful and tender poetry of this idea, done up in such 
language, coldly spread on paper! It is like a flower without perfume, 
—a spring without sunshine,—roast goose without cranberry sauce,—er 
boiled turkey lacking oysters. 

But we pause here, and meekly stand aside with folded arms and 
drooping brow, while our dearly-beloved brother of the New Mirror 
promulgates his opinion. Look for it in the National Intelligencer,— 
then served up in a beautifully seasoned hash fur the Mirror,—and at 
this present writing, dipped out—only a single spoonful at a time—for 
the Brother Jonathan. 

“ Tf do not know that I need call your attention to a piece of poetry by 
Mrs. Butler in Graham’s Magazine. Jt has a remarkable merit in these 
days of overstrained language, being singularly truthful, humely, strong 
and sweet. It is by far the best poetry from a female hand which I have 
seen since the death of Mrs. Hemans, though not a bit in that Jady’s 
style. Ithas the directness and sound sense of old poetry. I hear, by 
the way, that Mrs. Butler has a volume of verse in press, end if thisbe a 
foretaste of it, she is about to fill a niche as a poetess of a revived school.” 


“ The best poetry since Mrs. Hemans.” In the name ef all that is 
beautiful, what do you mean by that, brother of the Mirror? Are youin 
earnest? Did you write those lines in your sound mind, at a seasonable 
hour? and have you read them? One question more between us now ; 
it shall go no further—honor bright: isn’t it a sublime bit of irony, done 
up in a silver paper, that Mrs. Butler may take it for a sugar plum, and 
other people as 2 lump of nutgall prettily disguised? We know it is, 
you rogue you! Your hand is just now up to your face, shading it from 
Mrs. B., while your left eye-lid drops knowingly to the public. 

As a general thing—not that we mistake that notice for anything of the 
General's; he has too much of the milk of human kindness to have per- 
petrated it—but as a general thing, we consider the man who tekes up 
the poetry of a woman, which has no bad moral tendency, and abuses it 
wantonly or even with justice, is unworthy the charge of a public journal. 
Let medicere poetry alone, and it will die a natural death ; but to praise 
a thing utterly unworthy, is making rather too great a sacrifice of truth 
to gallantry. We would not doit for our own mother; not for our own 
mother, sisters, lady love and friends, though they all came in a throng of 
beauty, and fell upon their knees, if—as in this case—it were done at the 
expense of our own countrywomen. Not one of them, who makes the 


| least pretension to authorship, who does not write better poetry than this 


| 
\ 
/ 


by Mrs. Butler, every month of her life. As for those who have any high 
reputation as poets, such as Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Brooks, Mrs. Welby, 
Mrs. Osgood, and half-a-dozen others we could mention—there is not a 
lady among them who would not have flung those lines into the fire, as 
utterly deficient in everything that goes to make up the strength and sweet- 
ness of poetry. 

Never exert yourself to be satirical on the female writers of the age, 
brother. No serious affort will ever approach the sarcasm of these acci- 
dental lines. The only difficulty is, we cannot for the life of us make 
out whether you are quizzing Mrs. B., or satirizing all the other female 
writers. By the ring on your left hand, brother, we speak sooth! 

We beg ten thousand million pardons of Mrs. Butler. That she is a 
woman of genius, we do not deny ; thatshe is generous, warm. hearted, and 
kind, we have the testimony of those whe have known her longest and 
best. We have cargoes of admiration for her good qualities, and not 
one particle of malice towards her or her poetry. Nay, if we hailed from 
the Astor House, where ske has been, and probably is now, a resident; 
—if the brilliancy of her fine eyes gave light to our path, and joy to our 
way ;—if she were by t» smile when we praised, and frown when we 
grew cold in her behalf,—there is no saying but we might be tempted to 
speak favurably—no, by your own bright eyes, lady, we could not praise 
such poetry as that! gWe have the ghost of a conscience left—pity us, 

















oh, pity us! that ghoat is wrestling fiercely with our gallantry! ‘“ Poor 


Ghost!” it was well nigh vanquished a moment since—worse and 


worse! Ho there! see what footprints the wranglers have left in your 
primrose path, brother! We stop the lists, and fling down our grey 
goose-quill—conscience skal/ have it for once. 
encndiinpaatigy. 
THE PEOPLE ws. THE POST OFFICE. 
(A cause now on Trial before Chicf Justice Common-sense ) 

The newspapers are harnessing: The merchants are waking up— 
and that is enough to show the world is coming to an end: Lovers are 
in a rage, and captive maidens all agog, at the present rate of postage, 
and at the interference of the Postmaster-general with the circulating 
Libraries that don’t goby mail: But where are the People? 

Now, we hold that—Law and gospel tothe contrary notwithstanding— 
any mortal man has a right to establish expresses, and send parcels, 
packages, merchandize, penny-whistles, newspapers, or women and 
children, whithersoever he pleases—provided they are not legally and 
properly male matter—or, if the Postmaster-general is getting squeam- 
ish about his orthography—mai/ matter. 

There lies the whole question. Are books mail-matter? Not by two 
chalks. And yet—books have always been seat by mail—with the covers 
off—paying newspaper postage, ever since the post-office first had being. 

Why does not the P. M. General order a seizure, then, of any book 
on the way, nottoo large, nor too heavy to filla baggage-crate? Simply 
because he happens to be a man of common-sense: at any rate, we'll 
suppose so, for the sake of the argument. 

Apply the same thing te newspapers—which are not worth carrying 
by the U. S. mail. 
a million of newspapers, day by day, into all the mail routes of the 
country? If you did—there would be a deficiency of half a million of 
dollars, in the Post-office Revenue at the end of another year: allowing 
it to cost the United States but one dollar and thirty-three cents a year 
more than the postage chargeable by law, to carry three hundred, perhaps, 
an average of at least five hundred miles, in every possible direc- 
tion, and by every possible conveyance—in coaches, waggons, steam- 
boats, rail-cars, and on horseback—and by one at a lime. And if it 
would not cost the United States all this, and much more, what be- 
comes of the unrighteous pretence, at best, that the rich are taxed for 
the poor—that letters pay for newspapers—and that, if letters were not 
30 abominably overcharged, newspapers would cost the People three 
times what they do now for postage ? 


Why stop them? Would you drive, perhaps, half 


And if you did not drive this half a million of newspapers a-day into 
the Post-office routes, overloading, and perhaps breaking down the whole 
They would perish. There 
would be an end, and for ever—so long, at least, as they had such a 
monstrous law to make head against—to more than half the newspapers 


system—what would become of them? 


of the country. Only a few of the largest could keep on. Being wanted, 
As the people must have them—and as the circula. 


tion would be greatly diminished, they would instantly rise in price; 


they would thrive. 


and the result of all this foolish mancuvreing would be a monopoly 
for the rich, on the one side—and a heavy tax for the poor, on the other— 
with no advantage to anybody. 

No—no—the true policy is to down with the postage on letters, and 
take away the fempfation for smuggling and private transportation ; to 


encourage newspapers and expresses, and keep the whole country ina | 


stir. The Post office Department will make more money by free trade 
and low prices, than in any other way—take our word for it. 


P. S.— But where are the People? 
——<— 
A Work For THE Future.—A correspondent of the “ Edinburgh 


Register” relates several literary circumstances, now the on dits in 
France. Among the rest he mentions the whisperings around the throne 
of a mysterious volume, said to be written by Louis Philippe, and which 
It is presumed to bea 
diary, kept by him through all his vicissitudes of fortune, and which 
will ‘astonish the world by its strictures on the monarchs and statesmen 
of his day.’ 

Unfortunately, however, for the present generation, this book is not 
or them—rumor asserts that Louis Phillippe has directed in his will 


has occupied his attention for several years past. 


that it shall not be given to the world until thirty (some say fifty) years | 


after his death—when those with whom it deals will be in the tomb. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


IRISH INSOLENCE. 


Really, if the gentlemen—we like to be courteous—who manage the 
Dublia University Magazine, which is eternally aping the worst vices of 
Blackwood, in its worst days, without a tithe of the slap-dash humor, 
and talent and sauciness, of that clever, but unprineipled journal—do not 
mend their manners toward our People, our Authors, and our Country, we 
shall be obliged to take them in hand rather seriously—the popinjays ! 

We never read the Dublin Magazine—we never saw it, indeed, for 
which we desire to be thankful, if the passages our attention has beea 
called to, in a journal we do read (the Sun) are a fair sample of its man- 


———e 


ners or language, or talent, or honesty ; but we sometimes hear of it, 
and occasionally meet witha readable paper, said to have been borrowed 
frora its pages—but we have our misgivings, now that we see of what it 
is capable in the way of criticism. 

Take the following passage from a communication to the Sun of last 
Friday. ‘ After referring with some particularity to the productions of 
Dana, Bryant, Willis, Mrs. Brooks and Mrs. Sigourney, the reviewer 
says, of Mr. Hoffman, in his off-hand way: ‘ We are half inclined to 
| like the fellow, better than the whole Yankee crew of them.’” 

“ We are half inclived to like the fellow !’’ Really !—a w-iter in the 

Dublin University Magazine, never heard of, in all his life, perhaps, be 
| yond the walls of an oyster shop, or the boundaries of College-green, save 
| 
| 





as a rejected contributor of trampery English journals, or the great gun of 
some Irish newspaper ; ‘half inclined to like the fellow!” whose biogra 

phy he is writing, not for the English, for the English don’t read the 
Irish magazines—but for the Irish ! 

And to like him how much ? Why, “ better than the whole Yankee 
crew of them!” Good gracious! what will become of that whole Yankee 
| erew, when they come to hear what slashing work, a writer in the Dub- 
| 





lin University Magazine, has been making with them ? 

But we have not another moment to bestow on this fellow, or on these 
fellows. At some future day, perhaps, we may find it worth our while 
to step aside with a dog whip for a moment, and put them upon their good 
behavior. Meanwhile, that they may have something to do in the way 
of poetry, we would recommend to them to take up the list of British 
poets and try to find out how many of them were Irish—Irish by birth— 
Irish by parentage—and Irish by Education. For ourselves, we cannot 
Oliver Goldsmith, to be sure, was said to have been 

born in Ireland—but we have our loubts, whether his parentage was 
Trish, and as he happened to be educated in England, and kept from 
starvation by the English, and not by the Irish—England is entitled to all 
| the credit of his Deserted Village ; avery common-place poem at the 


call to mind one. 


best, and only saved by two cr three pleasantries about “broken teacups,”’ 

and ‘‘ even the story ran that he could guage’; and by one single pas- 

sage, that smacks of sublimity, about yon tall cliff that lifts its awful 
| face, &¢ , in the day of poor poetry, from utter and most contemptuous 
| forgetfulness—not to be compared with his Vicar of Wakefield, as a work 
of genius and truth—nor half as much of a poem, after all, as his 
Animated Nature, wherein he assures the British and Irish public that 
the Lioness bears only one young at a time (forgetting to say how 
many the lion bears) and that elephants go to sleep, leaning against 
tree, because they have no joints to their legs ! 

And then too there’s Tom Moore—who got tired of his country as soon 
as he could goalone ; and betook himself to London—to get away from 
College-green—and the poetical atmosphere of Ireland (say what you 
will to the contrary) and has kept away ever since, notwithstanding bis 
love for Ireland ; because he couldn’t earna living at home by his poetry. 

And then there’s Charles Phillips—need we go any further? And 
| these being the Poet’s of Ireland—ell of whom left their country, if not 
| for their country’s good, at least for their own—ans they prove, by staying 
away—their fellow-countryman, a scribbler of the hour, is fully qualified 

to sit in judgment upon the poetry of America, and to call the Poets of 
America, forsooth, ‘‘A Yankee cvew''—more than fifty of whom have 
written better, and a dozen at least more, as well as better poetry than 
all the poets of Ireland put together, since the creation of the world. 

How wonderfu!, though! that in a country where the people are so 
warm-hearted and quick witted, and generous, and headlong, and elo- 
quent, thare should be so little of that lofty and serious imegination—of 
| that exalted and lifting enthusiasm—of that deep and serene strength, 
which yield not the glitter and shine, but the true ore—the pure gold—the 
| very sunshine of Poetry. 





| 
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John Philpot Curran has been called a poet, upon the strength ef ene 
single passage—ihat fine spostrophe to the Genius of Universal Eman- 
Richard 


cipation—got by heart Lowever, long before it was delivered. 


Brindsley Sheridan, too—even he has been called a poet—upon the 


strength of nobody knuws what; the School for Scandal, perheps, with- 


out & poetical idea in it from beginning to end; or the apeech at Warren | 


Hasings’s trial, or recitation rather ; for the whole was most laboriously 
prepared ; and so carefully committed to memory, that even the word® 
‘ Oh God,’ are found either interlined or underscored in the manuscript 
notes, if we may believe his biographer, Tommy Moore. 

As to the Collection of Poetry published by Mr. Griswold—Griswold 
we believe the man’s name is—under the title of American Poels! we 
have nothing te say, having never met with it: but we understand it to 
be chiefly made up of extracts from the writings of his particular perso- 
nal friend, (not so particular though, as we wish he bad been,) Mr. 
Hoffman, for whom we fee] a sincere respect. 
boul ; that’s all. 


If so—we are sorry for 


vers Se 
OUR WIVES AND SWEETHEARTS. 
Women are the only privileged class in our country—that’s clear. 
Does anybody dare to question it—behold the answer! 
At a meeting of the T'ailoresses and Seamstresses—not “ Tailors 
and Seamstresses,”—as we find it stated in the newspapers—nor T'ai- 


lors and Teamsters—for Teamsters were as likely to be there as Tat- | 


Lons—held at Boston last week—it was proved, among other equally 
pleasant and most encouraging facts, to show the dignity of Woman, the 
liberality of Man, where he has the law on his side; and the prospects 


of our children, who may happen to come up of the nursing sex, before it | 


may be lawful to drown them, as they do in China— 

“That many females in this city labor daily from 12 to 16 hours 
to earn from nine tu fifteen shillings a week, (one half of which must 
g° for rent) leaving a sum quite insufficient to support themselves and 
often several children, (very many of them are respectable widows) 
therefore in winter or in sickness they are compelled to apply to the 
overseers of the poor or to our charitable societies for assistance, thus 
taxing the community to supply: the deficiency of compensation received 
fer their labor.’’—N. Y, Sun. 

And the following facts were well allested ! 

“One-third present worked for orders. ' 

“ 20 pairs of overhaul pants, with pockets. and buttons down the side, 
were taken for fen centa a pair. The employer deducted two cents a 
pair for cash, when he paid for the job—being a decuctiun of forty 
cents on wwo dollars. 

20 ceats to te pald for pants, the maker finding tape; but the pay 
refused because she had not found straps. 

8 cents to be paid for pants with two pockets; but pay refused be- 
caure the maker put no puff in the back. 

Four cents paid for under shirts by several. 

Some were paid off at the end of the week wholly in cents, which the 
employers purchased at the toll-bridges at the rate of 105 for a dollar. 

To some who had complained of the prices, employers had answered 
—Tf you can’t live as you want on the prices | pay you, you know 
there are houses where you can go to and live.” (Meaning houses of 
ill fame. |— Boston Courier. 

The Boston papers say that the low prices paid there to these unbap- 
py workwomen, are owing to the fact that young females living at home, 
and having neither board nor rent to pay, are glad to work for nothing 
and find themselves. And we are rather inclined to believe the story, 
upon considering how much mischief has been done by Fairs, all over 
the country,—by reconciling people to extravagance,—by taking the 
bread out of the mouths of the poor, and by taxing the public ten times 
the value of all that goes into the poor-box, for worthless gewgaws and 
childish trinkets, made by people who have nothing else todo. Just 
look at the following—a young lady of only 16—making a gentleman’s 
shirt ! and putting 41,054 stitches into it—and then counting them—only 
to keep herseif out of mischief, and get her name into the newspapers. 
What a woman for a wife ! 


“‘ Among the articles exhibited at the late County Fair at Lansing- 
burg, New York, was a gentleman's shirt, made by Miss Selina Living- 
ston, aged 15 years, a resident of Troy. The garment contains 41,054 
stitches, and is very creditable to Miss Livingston's industry and taste. 
The Troy Whig says the price asked for it is eight dollars.” 

a 

We learn that the U. S, ship Raritan is to be prepared for sea forth- 
with, and that Capt. F. H. Gregory, whose term of service as flag-cap- 
tain of the line-of-batile ship North Carolina, has expired, will immedi- 
ately assume the command of thie beautiful ship. 











BROTHER JONATHAN. 








THE DRAMA. 


Tue Park is still attended by large and brilliant audiences, indeed it 
would seem that the more frequently Mr. Macready appears, the more 
highly be is appreciated. Since our last, Bulwer’s play of ‘ The Lady of 
Lyons’ has been produced, Mr. Macready enacting the part of Claude 
Melnotte ; but he failed to make a favorable impression upon the minds 
of the judicious, and is said to Lave lost by comparison with Chas. Kea: 
in the same character. 

On Wednesday night Mr. Ryder took his benefit---Macready playing 
« Othello’ and himself Iago, to which he did ample justice—-not that it 
was a remarkable performance, but rather that it was characterized by 
all that carefulness and uttention which mark this gentleman's acting. 
We confess that we were not perfectly satisfied with the Othello of Mr. 
Macready—it was an unequal performance, some portions being finely 
given, whilst others were litle beyond mediocrity. In the third act par- 
ticularly we felt the want of semething—it might have been that the re- 
collection of the elder Kean was too vivid—for many a time have we 
held our breath in wonder and awe, at his magpificent and overwhelming 
effort in that one scene between him and Iago. That the acting of Mr. 
Macready fell far short of this must be admitted, and yet perhaps there 
is no actor of the present day, who could have performed the character 
so well. The whole of the last act was beautifully played—the language 
was given with deep pathos and feeling, particularly the part com- 
mencing “Put out the light,” &c. &c. 

The reading of this, though differing somewhat from others, appeared 
to us to be strictly correct. His acting too after the murder, and his 
death scene were admirable. 

Mrs. Hunt played Desdemona much better than we expected—ber 
principle fault is her great effort to shew that she is actiag—when doing 
so in a quiet subdued and natural manner, she will please if she does not 
astonish—and the astonishment created by her acting generally, is cer- 
tainly any thing but complimentary to her—she should eschew ranting, 
and speak rather than chant the language—stady the character as well 
as the words, and endeavor to embody it faithfully, and then she may hope 
to become in time, capable of doing justice to the business entrusted to 
her at the Park Theatre. 

Mrs. Sloman played Emilia with a great deal of spirit. 

A new farce has been produced here called ‘ Thedouble bedded room,’ 
and is a very laughable affair, Placide, Fisher, Mrs. Vernon and that 
best of chambermaids Miss Ayres, between them, manage to keep the 
audience in a continued roar. 

‘London Assurance’ has been played twice lately, but the least said 
about the performance the better—if we except Plavide, Chippendale, 
Fisher and Andrews, the original cast by the bye, it was unequivocally 
and unqualifiedly bad. We don’t include Mr. Sloman in this sweeping 
condemnation, however, his Dolly Spanker was played with great care, 
and the character had evidently been a subject of study. 

We see it given as an on dit in a daily paper, that Forrest and Jose- 
phine Clifton are to succeed Macready at the Park Theatre. This ia a 
good move says the writer, and will certainly give an additional stimulus 
to the present excitement in favor of the legitimate drama. 

Of Mr. Forrest being engaged, there may be a probability, thongh we 
are disposed to doubt it ; but with regard to the lady we shall continue 
sceptical until we see her on the boards, in fact we don’t believe it. 

O.ympic.—The long-expected burlesque of ‘ Macbeth’ was produced 
on Monday night, with great success, and it was well deserved, although 
there is much to find fault with in the piece, We know it is a vastly 
difficult task to write a burlesque which shall be sufficiently ridiculous to 
create a laugh, without being offensive--the author has to hit the 
happy medium, (by no means eastly accomplished) so es to gratify 
coarse minds, without offending the sensitive. In the preseut case he 
has been exceedingly fortunate in doing so generally—and though excep- 
tions might be taken to some portions of the dialogue—as a whole it is 
pointed end witty, and the piece will no doubt have a long run. 

All attempts to describe ‘ Macbeth’ must fail, for it must be seen, not 
to be understood—for it defies that—but to form any idea of what it is 
really like. It isn’t a burlesque—it isn’t a travestie—but partakes a lit- 
tle of both—it is, in fact, ‘Macbeth ’ 
changed. 


abbreviated, and the dialogue 


We think it would be improved by a judicioos curtai!ment; indeed, & 
burlesque should always be in one act—* brevity is the soul of wit’—and 











fit be adopted in this case, by lopping off that portion of the dialogue | 
which is unsavoury and vulgar, compressing the piece into one act, it 
would be the best and most uccessful one Mitchell has yet produced. 
We would also recommend the curtailment of the music 

The acting of Mitchell was excellent—the moek gravity with which | 
he played throughout had a much better effect than though he had bur- 
lesqied the scene—in action it was a close imitation of Macready, and | 
was highly relished by the audience. He was ably seconded by Mis. 
Booth, as Mrs. Macbeth—her mad scene convulsed the audience with 
laughter. At the close of the piece, Mitchell was called before the 
curtain, in accordance with the custom of the day, and thanked the 
audience for their strenuous exertions to sustain the legitimate drama! 

We are glad to perceive that full houses continue to reward Mr. Mict- 
chell’s exertions. 

Tue Caataam is welf filled every night. Burton has been starring 
during the week; he is a great favorite here, and never fails to attract a 
host of admirers. The admirable order maintained at this house, and 
the total absence of anything offensive, either in the performances or 
actors, is fast gaining for it an extensive popularity, particularly as the 
rival place in the Bowery is sinking in the estimation of all respectable 
persons, to even a lower depth than it has hitherto reached. 

We copy the following from the ‘ Baltimore Clipper ’"—it would seem 
that Hamblin’s fame has extended towards the South :— 

“ Shakespeare in th ise ascendant at Gotham: they are playing him at 
one theatre, and murdering him at another. The Seuels has grown so 
exclusively legitimate, that it spells the immortal bard’s name, (accord- 
ing to the very latest editions,) thus—Shakspere. Hamblin, when the 
asthma allows you to hear him, is a murderer of the first quality—of 
tragedy.” 

Nipio's season is at length closed—the Italian opera company con- 
cluded their engagement last week, with the opera of ‘ Norma,’ 
which continued to attract large audiences each night of its representation. 
There is a rumor that they will return to Niblo’s upon the departure of 
the Ravels; others, again, say that they will probably go to the Park 
upon the arrival of their new prima donna, Siguora Borghese, who gave 
concerts here some two years since, and was an immense favorite. We 
hope the latter arrangement will be effected, as well for the company’s sake 
asthe managers,—although having played at the 50 cent price at Niblos 
——the one dollar at the Park might militate against their success—we, 
however, think that it would be a good speculation. 

The Ravels depart for Mexico, with a fair prospect of netting some- 


thing there. We hear that fourteen persons are expected from France 
to join the present Company, and that they will then divide themselves 
ito three parties. 

Tue AmpuitHeatre in the Bowery is experiencing the benefit of 
improved times and good management. The attractions are well worthy 
the patronage this place receives. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 

J. M. Field took a benefit at the Boston Museum on Saturday night, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maeder and others performed. 

The Seguins are doing opera at the Holliday street, Baltimore. Mrs. 
Bailey has joined the troupe. Peter Richings, plays Lord Alicash, Figa- 
re, &c. 

Mr. Wallack has been re-engaged at the National, Boston. He is to 
be succeeded by Macready. 

The Brooklyn Eagle, says that Dr. Northall, a highly respectable den- 
tist of that city, is the author of the travestie of Macbeth, which now 
nightly convulses the audiences at the Olympic. 

Miss Clarendon is giving ‘‘ dramatic readings” at Louisville. 

Castellan gave a concert at Boston, on Thursday night, Ribas and 
Maeder assisted. | 

Mr. Wilson, formerly of the Orleans theatre, will lead the orchestra of 
Ludlow & Smith's establishment the coming searon. Ribas, distinguish- 
ed as a performer on the oboe, will join the orchestra in December next. 

In the scenic department, Lehr and Stockwell are engaged. 

Mary Ann Lee is in Philadelphia, and leaves ina few days for the 
South—we give them joy of her. 


eee LL LL 


Max Bohrer is giving concerts at Montreal. | 
Forrest is playing at the National, Philadelphia. He ie announced | 
for Othello, to Oxley’s lage. 
Calvé is delighting the citizens at the Chesnut, and Wm. Blake, is as- 
wonishing them at the Walnut, by his performance of Falstaf 
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Booth is at the Arch—he was to appear as Orestes, in the ‘ Distress- 


ed Mother” for his benefit. 


Russell has been giving concerts in Philadeiphia—it is said that his 


singing of the tent scene in Richard was encored unanimously. 


Mrs. Sefton, J. Wallack, Jr., Mr. Meuhler, and about thirty or forty 


individuals of the profession have left for New Orleans, to fulfil engage- 
ments, provided ‘ Yellow Jack’ does not suddenly terminate them. 


— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Mise Lestiz’s MaGazine for October, is issued, and for sale by Bur- 





gess and Stringer, corner of Ann-street and Broadway. Iis got up with 
much taste, but the contents excepting the writings of Miss Leslie and 
Mr. Aithur, are not above mediocrity. The embellishments are excellent, 


Tae Mysteries or Panis. J. Winchester, 30 Ann street. This is 


a racy and interesting werk, translated from the French of Eugene Sue, 
and is at present one of the most popular publications in Paris. It is to 


be continued in weekly numbers, price 12 1-2 cents. 


Tue Lapis’ Nationan Macazine for November bas been placed 
upon our table by Messrs. Graham & Christy, Astor House. 

We have had occasion to speak so repeatedly in praise of this excellent 
periodical, that we lack the terms in which to give it now its due. The 
embellishments of the present number are particularly excellent, although 
the first one ‘ Innocence’ has evidently been marred in the execution, 
which is to be regretted, as the design is beautiful,—the arabesque border 
is peculiarly chaste. The second plate is certainly a novelty—it is an 
embossed view of Kosciusko’s Monument at West Puint, most beautifully 
executed—we certainly agree with the Editor, and consider it ‘ the won- 
der of the season, in Magazine embellishments’ The foliage, shrubbery, 
water, hills, and even the wrial perspective, is managed with wonderful 
skill. Among the contributors we remark the name of the talented edi- 
treas Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, whose highly interesting story of Anna Tay- 
lor, is continued. Mrs. Annan, Emily May, &c. The article about 
Mrs. Osgood is as beautiful as it is just. 


Tre Farmers’ Excycrorzpia. The 16th number of this valuable 
agricultural work, has just reached us and completes the set. If any one 
engaged in agricultural pursuits is without it, we would seriously recom- 
mend it to their notice, abounding as it does in information immediately 
relating to those affairs, in which they are most interested. 


Tuz Compcete Coox. This is a complete key to the secrets of the 
kitchen, and is an irdispensable work for good housewives. It contains 
upwards of 700 receipts, and Mr. Sanderson, of the Franklin House, 
Philadelphia, has made several additions and alterations, 80 as to render 
it a ‘ Complete Cook.’ It is for sale by M. Y. Beach, Sun office. Price 
25 cents. 

pe sews Vereen 

New Yorx Caicxet Crus. Weare pleased to hear that this manly 
game is likely to become more generally practised, and that the presump- 
tion of the members of the St. George’s Cricket Club, is likely to meet 
ere long with a rebuke from their townsmen, as well as from the Ca- 
nadians and Philadelphians. A rival club is about to be organized, 
which in all respects will far exceed it, and doubtless, when in fair play- 
ing trim, will cause the St. Georgians’ to ‘ hide their diminished heads.’ 
We learn that some of their best men are seceders, and that a disruption 
of the old club may be the result. William T. Porter of the ‘ Spirit of 
the Times,’ is we hear the President of the new club. We wish it all 
success. 

ee 

Tue Cause or THE SeaMstresses.—It will doubtless be gratifying 
to the lovers of justice and humanity to learn that a movement is being 
made in Baltimore, having for its object an amelioration of the condition 
of she seamstresses of that community. A similar movement has been 
made in Boston with some success. Do the seamstresses of New York 
obtain a comfortable livelihood from the rewards of their industry? We 
ask for information.—Sun. 

— 

FRauD on THE Post Orrce.—The Evening Post announces the ar- 
rival of a gentleman from Boston, by steamboat, with two penny papers 
in his possession. The Post did not learn that the daring law breaker 
had been arrested. 


nil 





RAMBLING THOUGHTS ON THE DRAMA. 


NUMBER Ii 


neously, is a natural consequence of their close affinity, and of our almost 
entire dependence upon her, not only fur artistes, but for plays; and it is 
a matter of shame and regret, that in a country abounding in subjects, 
and boasting of so many able writers, who could work them into inter- 
esting and effective pieces, America should be without a ‘ National 
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But where are the authors of the present day—the Otways, the Mor- 


| tons, the Sheridans and others—whose gema will adorn the literature of 


} 


. — : | many a coming generation! 
The “ decline of the drama,” in England and in this country simulta- | 


There is the classic Talfourd, as a closet- 
play writer, unsurpassed ; the metaphysical Bulwer, generally mawkieh 
and zentimental, occasionally eloquent and vigorous,—the “TIon" of the 


| one and the “ Richelieu” of the other, are perhaps the only efforts of 


their talents that will enjoy a protracted existence. Bourcicault is of « 


| different school—a dashy, showy writer—a sort of gatherer of ‘ unconsi- 


Drama ’—that in all species of literature, the same principle of freeboot- | 


ery should be carried out—to the gross injury and injustice of foreign 
and native authors. The plays of the present day, too, are not written 
for the world—they are at best but mere outlines of a certain class of 
society—the tracing of the light vapors that float in its atmosphere, and 
are in themselves as ephemeral as the materials of which they are com- 
posed—they are generally replete also with local allusions and points, 
which are not understood, and canoot be appreciated by those who are 
ignorant alike of the people and the country. _ Occasionally we see a piece 
keep the stage here, as, for instance, ‘London Assurance’—but cer- 
tainly not from any extrgordinary intrinsic merits it possesses, but it is 
rather attributable to the manner of its production—though we are free 
to admit that it has a good deal of point, and is a very fair satire upon a 
particular class—but it lacks the sterling ore found in the fine old come- 
dies, which were written for all ages and all cuuntries, and which will 
keep the stage when most of those of the present day are forgotten 

The want of a ‘national drama,’ must have a sensible effect on its 
interests, and we doubt not, has caused a lukewarmness on the part of 
the public, and may have conduced not a little to its decline. In Lon- 
don, of course, there is an absence of this cause—they have still a 
‘national drama ’—parliament has passed a law for the express protec- 
tion of authors, by which they not only receive the price of their labor 
from the first purchaser, but all managers throughout the country are 
compelled to pay them a certain tax every time their pieces are represen- 
ted. Having obtained this, it was naturally expected that some beneficial 
result would be experienced from the improved character of their efforts, — 
but no, there is either the want of ability, or of the will, that prevents it; 
and to induce an attempt, or in the hope of drawing from his obscurity 
some choice flower cf author-hood, who bas hitherto 

“ Wasted his sweetness on the desert air,” 


Managers have resorted to the stale plan of offering premiums for the 
best productions in the shape of comedies. The effect ef this is yet 
to be proved. They have, then, a ‘national drama’ in England, such as 
it is—but that, too, has been for years past, and is, in a deeline; it is 
therefore fair to suppuse that if the very elements of the drama—the 
source from which it draws its vitality, be affected, the whole body 
must more or less suffer. 

But taking another view, and supposing the pieces to be equal in merit 
and effectivensss, to those of the old school; could they be properly re- 
presented now? Look at the company, say of Covent Garden, for Drury 
Lane, under Bunn’s management, of course is devoted to Opera, Ballets, 
&c. Atthe other house the company is selected with the view of pre- 
senting the drama. Our readers will remember the list of the Drury 
Lane Cempany in the years 1823 and 4, published by us last week. It 
consisted of one hundred efficient members independent of the manager, 
himself “a host,” Rob’t W. Elliston. A stock Company of ninety-three 
persons, twenty-five of whom, would, in the present day, be considered 
stars of the first magnitude ; and exclusive of these, we find playing there 
at the same time, Kean, Macready, Young, Liston, Fanny Kelly and Miss 
Stephens. But who do we find at the present day! Henry Wallack, 


| 
| 


dered trifles,” which he strings together and makes a play ; and strange 
to say, like Talfourd and Bulwer, but one of his is likely to survive the 
season of its production. Mark Lemon is a clever writer for one or two 
act pieces, but he cannot write a comedy of five acts—he lacks power 
and depth. But there is one, we think we hear thé reader say—and we 
admit there is one worthy the name of dramatist, but still an unequal writer 
—having given birth to some pieces tkat will confer upon him immortality 
and others whose paternity he would perhaps blush to acknowledge. She} 
ridan Knowles is indeed the dramatist of the age—full of bright and 
glowing imaginings—ef a warm and generous rature, and abounding 
with the kindliest impulses, he imparts to his writings the same fervor 
and beauty, and clothes his thoughts in sweet and harmonious poetry.— 
But he, alas! is passing away, and his best frieads have seen with re- 
gret, the evidence of his failing energies. He may be considered of the 
past, for no effort of his can check the present “decline of the drama.” 

But not an author alone—were his intellectual energies of gigantic pro- 
portions—could effeet the restoration of the drama—it is composed of the 


| actor and the author—each distinct from, yet each dependent upon the 


lessee—Vandenhoff, Phelps, Geo. Bennett, Diddear, Lambert, Walter | 


Lacy, Keeley, Atwood, S. Matthews, Howell, J. Ridgway, Hoskins, 
Mrs. Warner, Keeley, Miss Vandenhoff, Fortesque, Turpin, (Mrs. Wal- 
lack.) 

Look upon that picture and then upon this, and say is it necessary to 
give any further reason for the “decline of the drama” in London.— 
Macready felt the weakness of his Company when he was manager, and 
he expended money in scenery and decorations, in the hope that by daz- 


was no equivalent for mind, end he failed, as all managers must, until 


those have passed away who saw the drama in the zenith of its glory, 
and have watched its slow and sure decline 


sling the sight, their imperfections would not be so apparent—but matter | 


| 


other, and it cannot possibly exist unless they are proportionably excel 
lent. If, as it is said, exigences will call forth spirits indomitable 
and overpowering, and suited to the circumstances in which they may be 
pleced—now is the time for them to appear, to revive the sinking inte- 
rests of the drama, and restore it to its former brilliancy. 

Another word of authors before closing this paper, and it is to depre- 
cate the practice lately adopted of writing plays for a particular actor ; 
and when completed, Jeaving him to alter and arrange, cut up and cut 
down to suit his fancy, thus giving one man the supremacy to the injury 
of the rest of the cast. This is on the same principle as the starring 
system and equally injurious. Carry this out, and what is the result! 
It elevates one and degrades the rest, who are compelled (by necessity 
perbaps) to fill the other parts. It checks ambition—crushes rather than 
cherishes latent talent, and takes from a promising actor the opportunity 
of assuming that stand in his profession he feels he is capable of main- 
taining. And this arises from a feeling of petty jealousy, lest a rival 
should spring up in his path and contest the race with him. 

This is one of the evils of an actor becoming manager—he has the 
power and he exercises it in this way to prevent a competition with him 
self. This would hardly be believed by those unacquainted with life be- 
hind the scenes; and yet, such is the cheracter and such the curse of the 
profession—a jealousy of each other—a selfishness so engrossing, that the 


interests of managers and of the drama itself, is too frequently sacrificed 
to it. 
—— 


ELOCUTIONARY LECTURES. 

We understand that D. Maginis, Esq., long a successful teacher of 
Elocution in Philadelphia, intends shortly to deliver a course of Lectures 
on that beautiful art in this City. This gentleman has probably studied 
thie subject more than any one now among us off the stage, having been 
a pupil of some of the best masters of the age, including Mr. Jas. Sheri- 
dan Knowles, himself. By those who have any pretensions to taste, er 
any fondness for intellectual enjoyments of this kind, the intention of Mr. 
Maginis will be hailed with satisfaction. It is fortunate too, at this 
particular time, as the beautiful acting of Mr. Macready having directed 
the attention of the public to the subject, Mr. Maginis’s illustrations 
will give us the true standard, that will enable us to estimate and appre- 
ciate his elegant performances. We trust therefore, that all who cam, 
will avail themselves of an opportunity, which we can assure them is 
very different from what they are accustomed to meet with on this sub- 
ject. 


Mr. M’s. first lecture will be at the Society Library room, on Monday 
next. 
——— 
AnotHer Epitor Deav. Thomas D. Rice, commercial editor of 


the Savannah Georgian. 














LIFE IN NEW YORK. 
BY JONATHAN SLICK, E8Q. 
CHAPTER IIL. 


JONATHAN SELLS OUT HIS CARGO—VISITS MISS SNEERS, | kivered a considerable deal higher up than I thought it ought tu. Jest 


FINDS HER AT HER TOILET—FRIGHTENS HER HALF 
TO DEATH, AND HIMSELF ALSO—DESCRIPTION OF HER 
DRESS AND MANNER OF DRESSING—WALK UP BROAD- 
WAY—A DESCRIPTION OF THE CONCERT ROOM, CAS. 
TELLAN, HER SINGING AND THE AUDIE XC 


To Mr. Zepheniah Slick, Esquire, Justice of the Peace and 
Deacon of the Church, over in Weathersfield, State of Con- 
necticut. 


Wal, Par, as [ was a sayin, the minit I sot my foot on the stun pave- 
ment agin, I dug right intu tradin like a good feller. Captin Doolittle 
and I flew about and bartered off some of the sloop Joad about the quick- 
est. The garden sars and the onions cum right up tu the chalk, cash 
down ; the hog’s lard, applesars and beehives did purty well, and the 
buckwheat flour went like a house afire. The folks are gittin their stove 
up now, and arter that they alers du a heavy business in hot cakes. 

Speakin of stoves, Par, I got the harnsomest consarn you ever see, for 
my room this winter, if I stay in York. It’s what they call an air tight, 
and a leetle tenty tointy handful of wood keeps "em warm as blazes a 
bull day and night tu; they don’t want no tendin hardly, and eenajest 
barn up their own ashes. I wanted the ginuine article, and so went up 
ta Mr. Thompson's in Laurens street, that made the fust one that was 
ever thought on in York, and get him tu manufecter mine. I tell you 
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swow, it seemed tu me as if every hair gin out a spark of fire every time 
the critter moved. She had on a gound, tu, that was enough tu make a 
feller's eyes snap, it was kinder blue, and then agin yaller, jest as the 
light happened to hit it—like the top eend of a cloud when the sun is a 
goin to roost. The shiny silk lay in winrows all over her bosom, and 


where that neck kinder bent forred like & pigeon’s, there was a narrer 


biack ribond, wove out of velvet, and hitched together with a golden 


buckle, and that was sot over with some kind of stones that glistened 
like drops o’ rain on a onion top. That black riband kinder made her 
neck look whiter than ever; and when she sort a smiled I could see the 
edges of her teeth in that are lookin glass, and it seemed as if she'd get 


| her mouth half fall of coconut meat, and might swaller it while you was 


a lookin. 
I stood stock still while she was a smoothin them silk sleeves tight 


| down tu her arm, and a girdin them at the bottom with a kind of golden 


handcuff, and then she took up one tienty glove, put it up tu them pesky 
smilin lips, and gin a blew that puffed it up like a snow ball; then she 
stuck one leetle hand in it kinder slow and cozy, til it sot tu it like the 
down tu a gosling’s breast. When she'd sarved t’other band the same 
sars, I begun tu git in a twitter for fear she’d ketch me a peakin at her 
when she didn’t know it; so, jest as she was a takin up a slimpsey 


| white hankacher, more’n balf lace-work, I tetered up tu her a tiptoe, and 


what, it’s a sneezer—draws like a yoke of oxen, when you want it tu, | 


and kinder goes tu sleep like a nussin baby, when you'd ruther it wouldn’t 
G0 it quite so strong. They're as cheap as dirt tu, and I wouldn’t take 
& winter apple for mine if I couldn’t git another. 


But, darn the airtight stoves; what's the use of writin about them, | 


when the gals are handy? By the time we'd sold out, all but the mare 
and young hoss, it was arter dark ; so I hurried like everything, and 
arter slickin wp in the cabin, about half an hour, I cum up dressed off as 
neat as a new pin, and a smellin of the essence of peppermint so strong, 
that I cured Captin Doolittle of a pain in the stomach, ony jest passin 
by with the corner of my hankacher stickin out. 

Wal, I pulled foot for the house where Miss Sneers lived, purty swift, 


I tell you, and got there jest about the right time, I reckon. The buff | 


colored nigger begun a bowin and scrapin the minit he sot eyes on me. 

“ Please tu walk up stairs,” sez he, a wavin bis hand. 

“Jes so,” sez I, and up I streaked it, a’most tew steps at a jump, for 
I felt orful springy about the jints. 

The leetle black figger at the top o’ the stairs hada lamp stuck in his 
hand, and the white figger at other end the entry was kinder half hid 
in the dark, and Jooked kinder scroochy, as if she felc ashamed of stan- 
din’ there all unkivered. I ony gin it one squint, as I was a takin off 
old bell crown, and a pokin up my hair with t’other hand—for the buff 
nigger opened the room door, and there stood that harnsome varmint 
right afore me, dressed out till she eenamost dazzled my eyes. She was 
& standin right afore the lookin-glass that I told you was sot on the 
white table. Two great tall candles was stuck in each side o’ the gold 
frame, and there right in the glass, I could see the critter’s face & smilin 
at itself, and them pesky white arms a lifted up, while she was a twistin 


didn’t it look harnsome tho!—there it was, braided like five hundred 
big whip lashes, and all wove together clear down agin the back of her 
neck in an alfired hank, that was all held up with twe smashing great 
gold pins, with heads tu ’em as big as a robin’s egg, and jest about as 
blve. Then that gold chain was kinder twistified up with the braids, 
till it put me in mind of heat lightnin in a thunder-cloud—and from there 
it gin one sweep right round her head, and jest girt in the top of her 
forred, and dropped in a pint, where a sort o’ star shone out, that 
seemed to be made of five or six drops of water froze together, and 
left there tu make twenry rainbows in the candle-light. Oh, Gauly, Par, 
I wish you could a seen how the light came « pourin down on those 
shiny braids, and how they glistened a’most as much as the gold. I 


puttin my mouth a’most agin her ear, I bust right out—“ Bo!” see I. 

Quillwheels and cheesepresses! didn’t she jump and squeal! I thought 
she'd go intu a conniption fit, all I could du. 

“Oh, git out! don’t be scared nor nothin, it’s nobody but me,” sez }, 
all in a twitteration. 

I raly believe the harnsome varmint would a keeled over if T hadn't 
a ketched her righ round the waist. Oh, consarn it, there her head fell 
right on my shoulder, and them plump lips lay a’most agin my cheek, and 
I darsent no more touch ‘em than if they’d been made of sole leather.— 
I swan, it was tu darned tough—a little chap with his hands tied behind 
him and a basket of ripe strawberries right under his nose—a pussy cat 
lookin at a pan of warm milk through the winder slats of a chees-room, 
might understand something of my feelins. I swan, I du believe my 
mouth would a lit on the temptin plamp critter’s, like a bumblebee on an 
onion top, if she hadn’t kinder turned her head, and sort a pushed me 
away, with a leetle finefied larf, as much as tu say—“‘ shew! git out "as 
marm weuld tu our gray cat, if she’d ketched her hankerfn arter the 
cream. I let go on her, and stood there feelin as streaked as a tiger in 
the show, for I was afeard that she’d be mad at me for skarein her so. 

“ Now, don’t git wrathy nor nothin,” sez I, a fingerin the rim of old 


| bell-crown sort of uneasy; “I didn’t mean tu, I swan I didn’t! You 


— eee 


won’t git intu a tantrum now, will you?” 

The critter had took off her glove and was a slickin over her hair, for 
my coat sleeve had tusled it up a trifle. She dido’tarnser me all tu once, 
but turights she turned round as smilin as a basket o’ chips, and sex she, 

‘« Oh, it’s no matter; you only startled me a little.” And with that, 
she held out that pesky hand, with the glove half on, so darned winin, 
I gin it a grip, and shook it as our cat would a mouse that he wanted tu 
tanterlize afore he chawed it up. 

“ Won't you button it?” sez she, a turnin that white wrist till it bent 
round tu me like a gooses neck. 

“ Wal, I rather guess I will,” sez I, a settin old bell-crown on the floor. 
Arter takin off my yaller gloves I laid them in the crown, and turned up 
the cuffs of my coat, sort o’ deliberate, not tu let her know how tickled I 


| was; then I gripped that bent wrist Letween my thumb and finger, and 
& leetle gold chain around among that etarnal swad o’ shiny hair. Oh, | 


sot tu work in arnest. 

But a feller needn’t eat a biled onion at a swaller, you know, if he 
does love em; and it wasn’t tu be expected that I should git through 
with that job while that hand was a Jayin in mine, as contented as a dove 
settin on itseggs. But there must alers be an eend tu every thing that’s 
sweeter than common, that’s the darndest of it. Arter I'd fumbled over 
the button, as awkerd as git out—for [ made believe as arnest a3 a mi- 
nister—the button got ketched jest tu spite me, and I had tu let go.— 
Consarn it, why can’t sich things hang on forever. 

While I was a puttin on my gloves and takin up bell-crown agin, she 
went out 4 minit and cum right back, with a kind of red and black yarn 
cap tied on her head, all rolled up round her face and a hangin in ruffles 
and strings and tossles all over her shoulders. It was kinder stuck on 
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one side, and looked so cunin I couldn't but jest keep my hands off from 
it. She'd put an alfired big cape made out of shiney velvet and all edged 
about with fur, over her silk gound, and the bull on it looked so scrump- 
tious that I bust right out: 

“I swow, Miss Sneers,” sez I, “ you look good enough tu eat—darn 
me if you don’t.” 

She gin me one of them soft smiles, and kinder sot her head a one 
sido, as roguish as a chip squirrel, while she went up tu the table and 
tied up a bunch of flowers with a white ribond. Then she took a leetle 
horn, all wove out of curlecued gold, out of one of the morocco boxes, 
and arter stickin the stems in, she held it up, and sez she— 

“ Aint it sweet !” 

“T ruther think it is,” sez I, a bendin forred and a lookin right intuher 
face, ‘‘ sweeter than all the posies on arth !’’ 

She took up the teinty watch, and arter layin it down agin, snuggled 
herself up—a hull heap of beauty, in the velvet cape. | 

* It’s about time tu be a joggin, I s’pose,”’ sez I, a puttin on old bell- 
crown, but I kinder felt awkerd about lockin arms, for I wasn’t sartin 
whether it was the fashion tu link elbows in the house or wait till we 
got out doors, as we du tu hum. While I was makin up my mind, she 
slid through the door and down stairs, and I arter her full chisel. When 
we got on the stun side walk, I crooked my elbow, and sez I, jest as I 
used tu tu hum, sez [— 

“* Will you accept of my arm, marm?” 

She didn’t say “ If you please, sir,” and clinch in, as one of our gal’s 
tu hum would a done ; but jest laid her hand on my coat sleeve, with the 
fingers layin agin the edge of my yaller glove, till the leetlest ore touch- 
ed my wrist, kinder cozy, as if | was her property—coat, puffy, trousers, 
old bell-brown and all. 

We turned intu Broadway and mixed in with a hull stream of human 
natur that was a runnin up town, and then we cut along a talkin together 
and asmilin in each others faces, as chipper as two birds teterin on an 
apple tree limb in spring time. I kinder let my head drop a one side, 
as if old bell-crown was a trifle top-heavy, and that brought my face kinder 
intimate with hern; and there she hung on my coat sleeve, as lovin as a 
grape vine round a oak limb, with them soft eyes lifted up tu mine, and 
that are consarned mouth now shet, and then agin open, jest like a red 
rozy a tryin tu blow, but hindered from the heft of tu much moisture on 
the leaves. Then agin, when she spoke it was eenajest in a whisper, 
and I had tu bend down, or some of them consarned sweet words would 
a got lost on their way tu my ear. 

Wal, we went intu a great harnsome house, up a long entry way, and 
there sot a chap with a hull heap of little square pieces of paper a layin 
on a table; he reached out tew, and I took ’em jest tu satisfy him—he 
looked so arnest—and was a going along, when the chap he spoke up, 
and sez he— 

“Ti’s tew dollars.” 

“ What's tew dollrs!” sez I. 

“ The tickets,” sez he, a pintin tu the papers. 

“‘ What! these ere leetle quare chunks of bunnet paper ?” sez I; “they 
aint worth tew coppers.” 

“ You wont git in without ’em,”’ sez he. 

“You git out, now!” sez I, “ you're ony pokin fun at a feller. 
thre and ninepence—cash down—can’t you?” 

“ Nothin less ’an tew dollars,”’ sez he, as stiff as a crow bar. 

“‘ Take it and be darned!” sez I, a shellin out tew hard silver dollars , 
“« but if it wasn’t for disappintin this harnsome critter a lockin arms with 
me, I'd larn you not tu impose ona feller this way.”’ 

With that, I riz right up, parpendicler, and went on with a stiff upper 


Say 


lip, jest about as mad as a feller ought tu be, that’s gin tew dollars for | 


tew squares of paper! 

I swow, I coulda’t help but feel a trifle womblecropped all the way up 
stairs, till we cum tu a great room all pictered off agin the walls with 
fire red trees and bushes and houses, all as red as blazes, a lot of great 
whoppin lookin glasses was sot in all amongst the red picters, andI guess 
there was a blazin and a glitterin amongst ’em all, that was enough to 
dazzle a fellers eyes. Right inthe middle of the room was three or four 
great golden hoops strung together with golden chains, and hung allover 


with long chunks of giass, that looked like a bull grist of icecles a drop- 


pin from the roof, with a squad of lamps set a blazin right in the heap 


tu see bow soon the consarn would be melted down. Another great heap 


of blazin lamps and glistening glass, hung at iether eend of the room, and 
the benches under was chack full of harnsome women, a’most all on ’em 
bare headed, and some on ’em tarnal good lookin, but no more ta be sot 
up agin my gal, than chalk’s like cheese. There was a purty genuine 
aprinklin of men scattered amongst them, some on ‘em whiskered off on 
the upper lip like a black cat, and some on ’em lookin like awkerd gal’s 
all but the coat and trousers, they was curled off so. 

I swan, Par, it seemed like goin intu s flower garden, just a pasein 
through so many purty faces, all first rate without paint or white-wash. I 
ruther guess, a chap about my size, with his hair all a hangin in dandalion 

| stem curls, his coat square at the tail, puffy trowsers, and the harnsomest 
critter on his arm that ever trodshoe leather, was'n’ta feller tu be sneezed 
at ina hurry. There he went right through ’em all, with a stiff uppee 
lip, and takin step like a trainer, till he cum to a settee agin the wall. 

Then he jist took the tip eend of that litle hand that lay omhis coat cuff so 

dreadful lovin, between the fingers of his yaller gleve, and steppin back 
a trifle jist tu git a fair sweep, he stuck out his right foot, cut a balf pigeon 
| wing that was broken off short in the hollow of ’tother foot, and bent fored 
| till the crown of his hat ’amost touched that harnsome critters face. 

Gauly oppolus, did’n’t the folks stare at us, I guess they didn’t see twe 

such good lookin critters every night, fust they looked at me, and then at 

the harnsome gal, the women folks they all took tu whisperin and the 

| men they stared like so many shetes, I didn’t seem tu mind it but sot there 
as independant as a cork screw with old bell crown between my knees, 
and my yaller glove kinder clinched in my lap, and both thumbs a playin 
together jist tu let "em see that I could feel as easy as all out doors, if 
folks did gawk at me so. 

By am by, one cend of the room begun tu run over with fiddlers and 
toot horn players; then they sot out a great chist on legs, with a row of 
teeth in one edge ; and a feller he cum out and begun tu poke about, with 
both hands on the white consarns in the edge, that looked like a row of 
hoss’s teeth new sot ; and they let out a stream of fust rate music every 
time he touched ’em; then the toot herns, and the fiddles they sot up- 
The chap’s fingers begun tu hop over the row of teeth, and dance about 
from one tu t’other like hot chesnuts in a fire; and turights a hull storm 
of music cum swellin and pourin through the room, swellin and risin like 
a thunder clap dying for love. 

They gin up at last, and whilst the lamps was a flarin, and the glass 
chunks a tremblin overhead, the man at the chist he got up and opened 
a door, and then agin out he cum, a leadin a proper purty gal, that look- 
ed as mealy mouthed as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, right im 

amongst the squod of fiddlers. 

I snuggers, Par, she looked like a waterlily arly in the mornin, when 

its eenajest scared by the sun shine. Her dress was jest the color of the 

aky, when white clouds are a creepin over it ; ber hair was all twisted 
| up in a swod behind, jest iike my gal’s, and some white roses seemed tu 
| be a blowin right amongst the thickest on it. She had a wide gold 
shackle on one arm; but oh, git out! that round arm beat the gold all 
tu nothin. The chaps all began tu clap and stomp, as if they was de- 
tarmined tu split all their white gloves when she cum out. 

I never did see fellers make such an alfred touse. But she ony jest 
curchied a trifle, gin one look round with them soft black eyes, kinder like 
a scared bird, then she took up a sheet of paper, the feller he sot down 
at the chist agin, and she opened her mouth kinder as a mockin bird parts 
his blll when he’s bustin with music. Oh, gauly! I eenajest jumped on 
eend, the minit she let off the fust breath. It seemed as if tew thousand 
| yaller birds were a singin down ber throat; she was all over musie, eyes, 
lips, cheeks, and every part of her. It bust out through her eyes in 
flashes, and poured from her pesky sweet mouth, like maple molases 
from out a sugar kittle. It made the lights dance afore my eyes, and 
| every drop of blood in my body begun tu cut capers and fire up all over 
me, as if somebody had ducked me in a wine barrel and let the spirits all 
soak in. I don’t know how she got through, fur that music had sent me 
intu the middle of next week without my knowin it; but the folks they 
| begun tu stamp agin, then the toot horns and fiddles, they sot up anew, 

and the feller with the chist cut in. By am bye, in she slid agin, and 
poured out the sweetness louder and more killia thaa ever. I snuggers 
the critter must live on new honey and mellow peaches. 

I du believe if they’d kept on much longer I should a gone off intu & 

| conniption fit, or went intu a double shuffle right on the spot, that music 
But artera while the hull consarn broke up, and [ 





riled me up so. 































































started off agin with that purty critter on my arm, and went down 
Broadway as large as life, and with that music a workin in my blood yet, 
like yeast in a bokin of bread. Miss Sneers was as soft and as sweet as 
a critter could be, and she seemed to think so much of everything | did 
—as true as you live, she seemed tu be jist about as much interested in 
what I told her about the cargo and hosses and other things, as if she'd 
been my own sister. Aint ita purty good sign, Par, when a gal begins 
ta talk in arnest about your bargins 7 

I went in up stairs, and sot awhile with Miss Sneers. That tall can- 
dlestick was a spoutin out a grist of smoky sweetness that raly made me 
feel sleepy and kinder wilted down like @ posy inthe sun. Miss Sneers 
she took off her cap and cape, and cum and sot down by me so sociable, 
and kept on talkin about the vessel and cargo and your farm, till I swan 
tw man, I could a bussed her for it, if I dared; for a York gal she has a 
sneakin turn for business that tickles me considerably. 

It was considerable late when I got up tu go, but she kinder hung on 

tu have me stay longer, and wouldn’t give up till I promised tu cum agin 
the night arter, and eat supper with her brother, and some chaps that 
he'd asked a purpose tu git acquainted with me. She gin me her hand 
as I was a goin out, and I wook a considerable of a nibble at the fingers, 
consarn em. She didn’t git mad, but kissed the same hand arter I 
dropped it, and kep a wavin it tu me till I lost sight en her a gein 
down stairs. There seemed tu be a good many lights and considerable 
talking in the rooms below, but that wasn’t my business, so I cut stick 
for the sloop. 
i» Par, | hope you don’t let Judy White see these ere letters, it will nigh 
about set her inter fits, if you du. When I’ve been tu see this temptin 
critter, I feel dreadful uneasy abou: Judy. She’s a good gal, Par, and 
iI should take @ notion tu hitch tackle to this takin York gal, I’m 
afeerd it would eenamost kill her. Don’t let her see these letters, I beg 
om you—it makes me feel molencholy, ony jist to think on it. Poor 
critter, [ kept a thinkin on her amost all night. 

I’fl tell you about the supper next week peraps. 

Your dutiful son, 
JONATHAN SLICK. 


— —— 
LOCAL NEWS. 

Isvantio:De.—Catbarine Fitzpatrick, servant in the family of Mr. 
Terwilliger, 16 Catharine slip, has been committed for trial, charged 
with infantigide. She had for a length of time been suspected of being 
pregnant, but which she denied. On Friday she kept her room in the 
garret all day, and om making her appearance on Saturday morning, her 
conditiun was discovered to be much altered. Soon after, a newly born 
male child was found in the yard of No. 201 South street, with one of its 
arms broken, ita skull fractured, and its brain completely broken up. It 
could only have come in that situation by being thrown from the roof of 
the adjoining houses, and traces of bleod were discernible from the girl’s 
Teom up the scuttle stairs, and also on the roof. 

More Foroertes. David Symes, who has lived for some time at 
Flushing, L. I., in highly respectable style, has been committed to take 
his trial, on several charges of forgery ard grand larceny. 

Qur Poxice. Colvin and Sweet, two Police Officers, have been found 
guilty in the Court of Sessions, of a brutal assault and battery on Mr. 
Malligan, 20 Read street. 

Tue Tarvors of the City have held a meeting to regulate the amount 
ef prices. Anumber of Abrahamideses are in the field, prepared to head 
the flints. The following are the prices, as near as could be ascertained : 
Por a dress frock coat, $6 ; surtout, $6 ; coats, very plain, $4 1-2 ; sack 
coats, plain, $4 1-2; men’s jackets, $4; do. cloaks $4; coatees $5 ; boy’s 
osats, largest size, $5 ; do. small, $2 50 ; boys’ sack cuats $3 50 ; U.S. 
uniform dress $11 ; do. marine, $10; breeches, $2; pants $1 25 ; all 
exclusive of trimmings and extra work. 

Duties Receiven at New Yorx. The receipts from customs in 
New York, for the quarter ending the 30ch ult., amount to $4,484,000. 
This sum bears its usual proportion to the whole amount received at the 
other ports, and by some, therefore, it is estimated that the total amount 
fer the quarter will not be less than seven and a half millions. 

The indiownent in the case of Hamilton and Bergen, charged withcon- 
spiracy was quashed by the Court ef Sessions on Monday last. 

County Cuzax —Jamos Conner was on Tuesday night nominated as 
& candidate for County Clerk, by the Democrats of this city. 
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Mr. Cooper has another novel in press called ‘‘ Ned Myers; or a Life 
before the Mast.” 


On Saturday evening about 7 o'clock, as the upw ard train on the Long 
Island Railroad was approaching Deer Park, the locomotive came vio- 
lently into collision with several freight cars that had been carelessly left 
upon the track. The locomotive was somewhat injured, and the cars 
damaged, but the passengers escaped unhurt. The only person wounded 
was the fireman, who was thrown from the tender and bad his shoulder 
dislocated, 


David Hdle, of the Journal of Commerce, says that all the profits of 
the Tabernacle go to the congregation and not into his pocket. 


The lease of the Union Ferry Company expires on the Lat of May 
next. We hope the Corporation will give the public a fair chance to 
compete for the next five years’ lease. 

Tue trial of Michael Walsh fur a libel upon Levi D. Slamm termina- 
ted on Tuesday—the jury were unable to agree, being ten for conviction, 
and two for acquittal. It was generally understood around the Court 
Room that the two were influenced by partizan prejudices. The other 
ten were men who could discharge one of the highestduties of citizens 
without suffering their sense of justice to be overpowered by political 
considerations. We know not the names of the two dissentients, but 
they will doubtless acquire an unenviable notoriety as a natural conse+ 
quence of their course. The testimony left no room for a shadow of 
doubt as to the outrageous libel.—Sun. 


rr 

The Misses Cumming well and favorably known to the public by their 
charming singing at several Concerts given last winter, announce their 
first vocal entertainment for the season, for next Thursday at the Apollo, 
when they will be assisted by Mr. Clirehugh and Mr. Austin Phillips. 
It is unnecessary to speak of their beautiful and chaste style of singing 
Scotch ballads, to those who have been sofortunate as to listen to them— 
those who have not, (and particularly the Scotch) we would recommend 
them to attend without fail. 


——— 
THE ELECTIONS. 


Bautimore EvectTion.—In Baltimore, on Monday, Major James O. 
Law, the Whig candidate, was elected Mayor, by a majority of 332 
votes. Of the Councilmen elected, 15 are Whigs, and 13 Democrats. 

Pennsy_vania.—Of the twenty-four members of Congress, we have 
returns showing the elections of 10 Whigs and 12 Democrets—two dis- 
triets to hear from. The Democrats will have about 20 majority on 
joint ballot in the Srate Legislature. 


On10.—We find that the following majorities have been given in the 
counties named : 


DEMOCRATIC. wuis. 
Fairfield.......... 286 Guernsey...... ....200 
|, 475 Fayette..........- } 
Lorain......... ---200 Licking......-.+-+ 300 
Pein kacececss 50 Pe Mhancccesens 150 
Columbiana.......800 Muskingum...... -- 700 
Belmont.......... 116 Pickaway.......-.. 480 

Washington -- --600 
Cuyahoga.......--. 300 
QITi8OD.....- +--+ 100 


Franklin.......----125 

The returns are very imperfect. This state sends 21 members to Con- 
gress; of these, the following are said to be elected :—Demoerate : 
Messrs. Duncan, Morris, McCauslin, Brinkerheff ; Whigs : Messrs. 
Harper, Florence, Johnson, Giddings. 

Towa.—The Chicago Democrat announces that Gen. Augustus C. 
Dodge, Democrat, has been elected delegate from Iowa by a majority 
about the same as that of bis father in Wisconsin. 


Vexmont.—The Legislature met at Montpelier, on the 12th instant. 
Andrew Tracy, whig, was chosen speaker of the House by a vote of 112 
to 96 for L. B. Vilas, and F. F. Merrill clerk by 112 to 96 for O. H. 
Smith. In the Senate, E. N. Briggs was elected president, 19 to 8, and 
D. W. C. Clark secretary. 

Votes for Governor—Offcial 


PE, WR cc cwee cace coccecee 24,465 
Kellogg, democrat.............--- 21,982 
Williams, abolitionist............. 3,766 
Seakessligiiis i865 Kesce cose cece 21 
Majority against Mattocks......... 1,304 


There being no choice by the people, the two houses proceeded to an 
election for Governor, and Judge Mattocks was chosen, as follows :—F or 
Mattocks 131, for Kellogg 104, Williams 7—majority 20. 

—— ae 

The firet woollen factory erected in the United States, was at Hartford, 
Conn., in 1780, and it is said that Washington delivered his inaugural 
address to Congress in a suit ef broadcloth from that factory. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY, 





Punisament Commuten.—The punishment of Wade Swan, who was 
sentenced to death by the Supreme Court of Tennessee, has been com- 
mated to imprisonment in the Penttentiary for life. 


Suockine Accipent.—A most sbocking accident happened near 
Chili, Lil., on the 24th ult. As the Rev. Mr. Buffington was returning 
from a visit to the country, with his family and a Mrs. Worrell, in a two 
horse wagon, the horses took fright, and ran off, dashing a young child’s 
brains out against a tree, fracturing the skull of another, breaking the arm 
of Mrs. Buffington and severely injuring Mrs, Worrell. 

Mission To Mesopotamia. We notice the contribution of $1000 
from various individuals in South Carolina toward the salary of the Rev. 
J. W* Miles as Missionary to the Syrian Church of Mesopotamia. 


The storm on Sunday last was quite severe on Lake Erie. The steam- 
er Porter was dismasted and otherwise injured. The brigs Oscecla and 
Ruggles, and schooner Constitution were driven back, and the schooner 
Ottawa, loaded with flour, was forced to throw overboard 215 barrels in 
order to get off a reef on which she struck. 


An exchange paper says, within the six months two hundred and fif- 
teon murders have been committed in the United States. 


Taxina tHe Veit. Miss Courtney, of Charles County, Maryland, 
was received into the Carmelite Nunnery of Baltimore, on Tuesday, with 
the imposing ceremony usually perfurmed upon such occasions. 

We see by the last Montreal Herald, that the new governor of Canada 
has just appointed Daniel Webster a justice of the peace for the town of 
Bernston. 


Parponsd. Benj. De Meyer, formerly Postmaster at South Durham 
near Catskill, who was sentenced some months since to Sing Sing for 
robbing the Mail, has been pardoned by the President of the U. States. 


The Pavilion Hotel, Saratoga has been completely destroyed by fire. 


A large and destructive fire bas ocenrred at Montreal, destroying 
nearly the whole of St. Croix street, where it originated—of L’Ancien 
Obautier street and both sides of a part of St. Nicholas street. 


The councils of the city of Allegheny, Penn., have appropriated $50,- 
000 fr the construction of a steamboat harbor near the outlet of the 
canal at that place. 


Murpers. A German laboring woman at Columbia, Pa., was found 
in her bouse, brutally murdered, last week—her throat was cut from ear 
to ear, her skull fractured in two places, and a large gash extending from | 
the right angle of the mouth. 

A dreadful murder has been committed at Phillipston, Putnam Co., 
N. ¥. Aman named Geo. Denny had a grudge against his neighbor 
Waneer, and went to his residence, called bim out and shot him dead. 
Denny is only 18 years of age. 

Housatonic Raitroap. It is said that sufficient fands have been 
raised to save this concern from being sacrificed under the auctioneers 
hammer. 

| 


Raitroap rRom Derroit to Burrato THRovaH Canapa. The 
Toronto Examiner says:—‘‘We have been informed that a company of 
American capitalists, have entered upon preliminary arrangements, for 
the formation of a railroad from opposite Detroit to Fort Erie, or some 
other advantageous terminus opposite Buffalo. 


Snow fell to the depth of four inches in Ulster Connty N. ¥. on 
Saturday last. 
Tennessee Seat or GoveRNMENT.—The General Assembly of Ten- | 


nessee, after much discussion, has fixed the scat of Government of Ten- 
nessee at Nashville. 





Peter G. Chandler, lately convicted at St. Louis, of throwing over- 
board an Engineer of a steamboat and drowning him, has been sentenced | 
to fifty years imprisonment in the Penitentiary. 


“Wasasa Canat.—The completion of this important work has been 
highly beneficial to Indiana. A glance at the map of Indiana and Ohio 
will illustrate its utility. It commences at Maumee, on Lake Erie, and | 
extends to Lafayette, on the Wabash River, just below the mouth of the | 
Tippecanoe ; from which point the Wabash is navigable to the Ohio, 
thus affurding another channel of communication between the great nor- | 
thern waters, and the Gulf of Mexico. 


ATTEMPTED AssassinaTion.—Mr. W. W. Williams, of Burlington, 
Iowa, when about retiring to bed on the evening of the 27th ult., was 
fired at by some unknown villain who had secreted himself under Mr. 
Williams’ bed, two pistol balls passing along his arm and through the 
folds of his shirt, without inflicting a wound. The villains escaped. 

It is contemplated to erect a monument to Washingten opposite hia 
head quarters at Newburgh, the expense not to exceed $50,000. 

Eight persons were baptized in the canal, Southwark, on Wednesday | 
last, as converts to Millerism, 

The receipts on the Central Railroad, Michigan, for the morth of Sep- 
tember last, were over $5000 more than during the same month last year. 


A daily line of stages is established between Baltimore and Washington. 


Ube officers and crew of the Missouri arrived at Boston on Monday 
bast, in the ship Rajah from Gibraltai 
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Recatt or Ma. Everetr.—lIt is stated upon good authority, that 
Mr. Everett will soon be recalled from England ! 

A New Towns ts Frorma.—The former inhabitants of Port Leon, 
in Florida, one of the towns almost entirely destroyed by the hurricane 
of the 13th ult, have selected a new site for atown some three miles 
higher up the river, which is to be called St. Marks. 

A serious fire oceurred at Canton, N. Y., on the 6th inst. destroying 
property to a very large amount. The papers of the County Treasurer 
and Deputy Sheriff were also destroyed. 

The Acadia, Capt. Ryrie, left Boston on Monday afternoon, with 26 
passengers, 13,000 letters, and the usual number of newspapers. 


Yellow Fever in the South —The deaths by yellow fever at the 
Hospital, New Orleans, for the 48 hours ending Sunday evening, the 8th 
instant, were 23. Admissions 23, and 22 discharged. The deaths by 
yellow fever for the week ending the 7th instant, were 75. 


The yellow fever is abating at Mobile. Still there is no safety for the 
unacclimated until after a frost. 


During the quarter ending on the 30ch of September, 511,372 bushels 
of salt were made at the different salt wells in Kanawha county, Va. 


Burglary.—The Jefferson House, in Boston, was entered on Thure- 
day night, by breaking a back window; the money drawer was robbed of 
about ten dollars in change, and a clceak stolen belonging to a lodger. 


Snow Storm.—A gentleman of this city informs us that on Saturday 
last, in Norfolk, Mass., on his way homeward, he travelled for more 
than two hours in as severe a snow storm as he has often witnessed. 
This is a specimen of winter in good earnest—too early, however, to be 
acceptable.— New Haven Herald. 


Fire.—The house of Daniel Smith, at Hempsted L. I., was destroyed 
by fire on Saturday night last, at 10 o’clock, together with part of the 
furniture. Loss about $1500—no insurance. 


Changes in the Government Offices —Rumor reports that many 
changes are contemplated in the government ofhces, both major and 
minor. Of the latter class the follewing have occurred:—Mr. Burr, 
formerly of the New York Whig, now of the Land Office, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Territory of Wisconsin, and Mr. Holbrook, re 
cently of the Hartford Ct. Eagle and Patriot, has been appointed by Mr. 
Spencer to the place vacated by Mr. Burr in the Land Office.—Herald. 


Another Patriot Gone.—On Sanday evening, the 8th inst. at Newark, 
Delaware, Major Richard Bennett, late of Washington city, died after a 
long and distressing illness. 


Convicted of Murder.—Wm. H. Cornings was found guilty of mur 
der in the first degree, at the late sitting of the Court in Grafton county, 
N. H. The Bradford (Vt.) Protector represents Cornings as belonging 
to a respectable fumily—that he is about thirty years of age; and that 
about nine years ago he was married to Adeline Tenney, of Hanover, of 
a reputable name and family in that town. She was some time about a 
year ago found suspended by the neck toa bed post, and it was supposed 
she rad committed suicide. Suspicion was first raised from the acciden- 
tal discovery of a letter which he had written to another woman by the 
name of Abbott; a former intimacy was known to exist; tae correspoe- 
dence was watched, and was found to contain written admissions on the 
part of Cornings that all had not been right with his wife. It was fer 
that murder he was convicted 


Another Editor Dead.—Mr. Robert L. Brenham, of the New Or- 
leans Tropic, whose sickness we mentioued a day or two since, is dead. 
He was a victim to the fever. 


Export of Cheese.—The Bridgeport Standard gives the following ae- 
count of the cheese brought down on the Housatonic Railroad. It seys 
that last week 2940 bexes and 81 casks of this article, were brow 
from Goshen. Great quantities of this cheese are now shipped to Eng- 
land. One vessel recently took out over 3000 boxes. The article is alee 
becoming a very considerable item of export to China. It is packed 
whole in tin cases filled with sawdust, and soldered so as to exclude the 
air, and in this way it keeps well. 


The Louisville brewery was destroyed by fire a few nights since. The 
building was owned by the Bank of Kentucky. 


Lawyers and Law in Canada.—The Niagara Chrenicle states that 
185 lawyers have taken out licences for the current year, in Canada 
West. Reckoning the population at 450,000 this gives one lawyer for 
every 2432 inhabitants. 


Unprincipled Robbery.—The National Intelligencer says :—“We 
earnestly call the attention of police officers in distant cities, and more 
especially the vigilant officers of Baltimore, to the following statement 
of an unprincipled robbery which was committed in this city last Wed- 
nesday, under circumstances of peculiar ingratitude and atrocity. 

A respectable young mechanic, named Josiah Hamilton, a journeyman 
coachmaker, residing on C street, near 12th, had, on some slight ac- 
quaintance with a man called John Eagan, permitted him, while out of 
work, to live in the house of the former, who not only found Eagan with 
lodgings, but for some part of his time with victuals and clothes. 

Eagan remained upwards of two months in Hamilton’s dwelling, all 
the while receiving many acta of kindness from the latter. On Wednee 
day last, however, while Hamilton was at his work in the First Ward, 
Eagan contrived to send the younger brother of Hamilton (the only, per 
son remaining in the house with Eagan) to a distant stose to purchase 
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igars, and while the little fellow was absent the unprincipled man rob- 
bat hie benefactor of all his clothing, two prbendbon yee. ys two dollar NAVAL AND MILITARY, 
note, (Pairo’s) which Eagan took out of Hamilton’s drawers and chest. The U. States brig Lawrence, recently launched at Baltimore, left thet 
With these stolen articles of clothing and money, Eagan decamped city on Wednesday for Norfolk, to take in her a:mament prior to her ex- 
and left this city, as Hamilton believed, for Rockville, in Montgomery | perimental cruise. 
county. Maryland, whither he was fullowed by the latter the same even- The United States schooner, Wave, Com. Edmund T. Shubrick, has 
img. But it appears the thief took the turnpike road for Baltimore. | arrived at this port, from Norfolk. 


———_ | The United States ship of war, Vandalia, Captain Chauncy, sailed 
Late rroM Barsadors.—The bark W. Kennedy has arrived at | trom Norfolk on Wednesday, for the West Indies. 
Philadelphia from Barbadoes, with papers from that island to the 21st | The Revenue Cutter Erie, Captain Knapp, left Erie on Saturday even- 
ultimo, and St. Thomas's to the 29th. | ing last, for the upper lakes, having received unexpected orders to 
The Barbadoes Liberal of the 20th ultimo, announces the meeting of ceed to Sault St. Marie to bring away some copper ore belonging to the 
the Legislature, but little important business had been transacted. The | government. She will be absent for five weeks. 
House of Assembly have acceded to the petition of the securities of the The brigs Pioneer and Consort have been ordered to be fitted out as 
late treasurer, to make a public debt of a mortgage of £500, due by the | store ships, probably intended for the African squadron. 


Colony Hospital to the late treasurer, leaving still a sum to be made : : 
good by them, after realizing all assets, of £791 6s. 3d. | om prey Boca Fg the (plies of Go’ Plenser eo seecheing 


A few St. Vincent papers to the 10th have reached us. The quantity | ss 
of produce shipped from that Island on the 2d September, a which | _ The rendezvous at Charleston, S. C., is to be re opened under Com- 
composed nearly all the crop, was 7,251 hogsheads, 274 tierces, and 136 mander Pinckney, and the schr. On-ka-hy-ee, under command of Com. 
barrels suger; 268 puncheons and three hogsheads rum; 3,202 pan- J. D. Knight, is designed as the receiving vessel. 
cheons and J31 hogsheads molasses ; 1,074 casks and kegs, and 3718 Navy Orpers.—Oct. 4, Lt. J. T. McDoneugh, receiving vessel, Bal- 
boxes and tins of arrow-root. timore. Oct. 5, P, Mid. Wm. De Tongh, frigate Savannah, Norfolk 7 

The weather at this island during the first part of the present month | Mid. J. P. Wheelock, ship Independence, New York. Oct. 6, Capt. J. 
was, at intervals, showery, with thunder and lightning. D. Sloat, detached from command of navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H. lat 

A beautiful water-spout passed acrose the lower part of the Kingston | November, and waiting orders; Lieut. Roger Perry, steamer, Union, 
bay in the afternoon of the 31st ultimo, which was visible fur only fifteen Washington; Purser Wm. Sinclair, order to sloop Venous revoked 
minutes, when it dispersed on the ridge between Ortley Hall and the | Master Thomas Goin, rendezvous, New York ; P. Mid. C. ap. Roger 
Fort. It was followed by a kind of whirlwind, which took up clothes | Jones, Depotof Charts, Washington ; P. Mid. James L. Biair, brig Per- 
and other light articles into the air. ry, Norfolk ; Lt. J. W. Cooke, order to brig Perry revoked. Mid. R. 

a Faisfax, sloop Boston, Boston. Oct. 7, Lt. Geo. T. Sinclair, receiving 

From Rio Janeino.—By the arrival at this port Monday of the bark ship Norfolk. Oct. 9, Commander J. D. Kaight, command of schooner 
Douglass, from Rio, Aug. 3ist, we have been favored with verbal infor- a as receiving ship, Charleston, South Carolina ; Commr. Wm. 
mation from that port to the day of sailing. The British government | \ ° monger = — a — Norfolk, vice Com. J. J. 
had given their approbation of the course of Admiral Purvis in interfering a —_ levemiber ; Mid. R. heaeed J. B. McCauley, ship 
between the belligerents. Matters remained in nearly the same state in aes gy 8 peg aver Oct. 10, Lt. W. F. Lynch, permission to be 
regard to the contest as at the last accounts. The Emperor Don Pedro absent from the United States till Ist May next. for the benefit of bie 
was hourly expecting his intended bride from Naples, whence she bad health. Oct. 11, Lt. J. A. Winslow, to return to Gibraltar via England, 
sailed, accompanied by the Neapolitan fleet. Great preparations were with despatches to Capt. Newton. 
being made for her reception at Rio. Resioxation.—Oct. llth, E. R. Neilson, acting Midshipman. 

a U. S. Schoonzr Enterrrise—Harbor of Rio de Janeiro, August 

Mystentocs Avrain 1s Pattaperraia.—On Saturday afternoon, | 31st 1843. List of officers aurached to the U.S. schooner Enterprise : 
says the Philadelphia Ledger, the body of an Irish girl, named Susan James M. Watson, Esq. Lieut. Comdg. ; Francis B. Renshaw, lee. 
Brown, about eighteen years of age, employed as a domestic in the fami- Lieut.; Charles Hunter, 2d do. ; Edward Bissell, Purser; James 
ly of Charles Merrick, was found in a well on the residence of Mr. M. McClelland, Assistant Surgeon ; Thomas L. Dace, Midshipman; John 
On Friday evening the deceased went to bed as usual. When the family | T- Walker, do. ; J. H. Nones, do. Al! well. 
got up they found that no fire had been made, and no arrangements for | Anmy.—Ist Artillery—Company E, Bvt. Major Saunders, transferred 
the morning meal. Search was made about the premises, but no clue | from Houlton to Fort Sullivan, Eastport, Maine ; and Company G. Capt 
was had to the fate of the girl. During the day, however, the axe, (a J. H. Winder, from Fort Sullivan to Houlton. 
very dull one,) used for splitting woed, was found near the w ood pile nda SS | Sn nares 
nea tens yd —— bo damper a sh ar ine gon Deatu or tut Hon. Lewis F. Lisn.—The St. Louis Republican 
wood pile and a pump, which stood adjoining the dwelling, were dis- of the 6th inst. brings the following announcement of the sudden decease 
covered finger marks of blood. | of the Hon. Mr. Linn, Senator from Missouri in Cong.ess :— 

This induced further search, when the platform around the pump and “ We regret to learn that the Hon. Lewis F. Linn, U.S. Senator from 
covering the well was found removed, and the corpse was seen floating | this State, was found dead in his bed, at his residence in St. Genevieve, 
below. It was with difficulty taken out, the aperture being very small. on Tuesday, 3d inst. at 12 o'clock, P. M. For some time past his health 
The only mark of violence upon the body was a cut upon the neck, just | had been feeble. He had been laburing under an affection of the heart, 
below the chin, which from the examination made, was not believed to “ The death of Mr. Linn will be a seurce of general regret. Through 
have out any of the blood vessels, and certainly did not sever the wind- | 9 |ife of activity and important stations, he had won for himself the grate- 
pipe. An inquest was held, and a verdict given that “there was no | fy! affections of a numerous body of friends. He leaves an interesting 
evidence in the case, but the belief of the jury 1s that the deceased com family and the State as his mourners.” 
mitted suicide.”” The girl was very much liked by the family, and res- 
pected for her good qualities by all who knew her. The affair has cre- 
ated some sensation in the neighborhood. It is certainly a mysterious 
mattet. The Chronicle states that the wound on the girl’s neck was 
deep and frightful. 


——————— Tn, 





—E 

Sitx Growers’ Conventiox.—The following preamble and resolu. 
tion were adopted at the recent meeting of the Silk Growers’Convention 
in this city. 

“Whereas the present Tariff prescribes a duty of 50 cents per pound 
on raw silk or silk in the gum, and a much higher duty on sewings and 
other manufactured silks; and whereas we are fully informed that sew- 
ings and other silks can be and are imported nearly ready for the market, 
and yet retaining the gum, coming in under this low duty : Therefore, 

Resolved, That we consider this a manifest and gross evasion of the 
law designed to aid the American manufacturer.” 


——— 


MARRIAGE 1s THE StREET.—We learn from the Missouri Courier 
that on the 20th ult. Squire J. F. Mahan linked Miss Eliza Little to Mr. 
Nelson Aubrey, in one of the streets of Palmyra.—The circumstances are 
a little romantic. It seems two families were travelling westward in 
company, with one of which was the fair lady, with the other the loving 
swain, who had concluded to marry. The old folks refused comsent. 
They thus travelled on until the families with their wagons parted, each 
taking a different read, when the lady contrived to escape from her pa- 
rents’ and follow that of her lover. On reaching town they jumped out 
of their wagon, called for the Squire, hitched traces, and drove on “‘ their 
way rejoicing.” The opposition of her parents had nearly driven the 
young lady to a state of distraction, so her lover drove her to the Stase 
of Ihnois. 





Lucay Mipsuirpman.—The Baltimore American says a letter from | 
on board the Somers, now at Pensacola, published in the Savannah 
Georgian, in giving an account of a visit to Puerto de Plata (Hayti) says: 

‘ We staid here four days and during that time had many visitors, it | 
being the first time an American man of war had ever visited them. 
Among others was Gen. Anthony Cadet, Commander-in-chief of the 
Haytian forces in that quarter of the Island. On stepping on board, bis 
Sable Majesty was saluted with 13 guns. He appeared highly delighted 
with his visit—was landed in Capt. West’s gig. On landing he drew 
himself up to his full height thrust his hands into the pockets of his 
‘O—no,—we never mention them,’ and extracted the amount of 25 
cents in 64 cent pieces, and thus addressed the Mid. who had landed 
him, (at the same time giving him the money.) ‘Here, sare, take that 
Sare, and do your duly, Sare.’ Of course he took the money, and im- 
bided twice on the strength of it.’ | 

-—  —— 
1 





An enlightened traveller asserts that one thousand tons of tobacco juice 
are annually squirted over the fair face of God's creation, and twenty tons 
of ivory are worn out in chewing the weed, every seven years. 
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MUSICAL. 


MR. W. V. WALLACE’S CONCERT. 

Ma. Wattace gave 4 vecal and instrumental concert at the Apollo 
rooma on Tuesday night, and having fixed the price of admission at 50 
He was assisted by Mrs. Satton 
Mr. Timm, and a small, but very effective orchestra. 

We had not beard Mrs. Sutton for some time, and we certainly can- 
not congtatulate her upos any improvement either of style or voice—her 
great fault we think, is in trying to do too much, for we remarked that 
in @ portion of the scena from ‘ Ipermetra,’ where her singing was quiet 
and subdued, it was much more agreeable and produced a better effect. 
There are certain portions of the lady's voice of good quality, but they 
are confined to ube middle notes—her lower notes are not perfect and 
her upper ones are thin, and when forced, unpleasant. 

Mr. Wallace's performances surprised and delighted us. There seems 
to be a difference of opinior as to his comparative excellence, upon the 
two instruments—the violin and piano-forte—the musicians differ upon 
this point, and who shal! decide? it appears to us that he is as surpris- 
ing apon one as the other—he certainly produces tones from both that 
we have never heard equalled excepting by Paganini, and he was a 
musical prodigy, We think it strange however that Mr. Wallace should 


cents, had a very numerous audience. 


invariably play his own compositions—it is not doing justice to himself | 


we conceive, and may excite misgivings, prejudical to him. 


It cannot be however, that he shrinks from the difficulties of another's | 


composition, as he apparently overcomes the most intricate passages 
with perfeet case—nor can it be from an overweening vanity, or too ex- 
alted an opinien of the merits of his own, unless the manners belie the man, 
for judging by them, we should take him to be a much more modest and 
retiring youog man than is generally found in a profession, so remarka- 
ble for arrogance, assurance and self conceit, Whatever bis motive may 
be for choosing bis own compositions in preference to those of the great 
Maestros, we regret that he should do so, inasmuch as that motive may 
be mistaken. It would be more satisfactory we feel assured, if he would 
occasionally chooee a piece from the works of others, as remarkable per- 
bape for ira difficulty, as for any other quality 

Mr. Wallace’s closing performance on one string, was a brilliant ef- 
fort—the exquisite taste and finish displayed, dcew down the most rap- 
turous applause. The concert was altogether a great masical treat. 

Mapame Cintt Damornesu’s Concert.—The arrival of this accom- 
plished cantatrice in this country, has created quite a flutter among the 
profession, and no little sensation in the beau-monde of the city. The 
lady's fame has long been trumpeted forth—her reputation as a musical 
artiste of consummate skill, has attained the very highest elevation, 
throughout Europe—at Paris, London, and Italy the very hot bed of 
music, she has reigned supreme. And now even in the autumn of life 
her voice has lost none of its sweetness, and for graceful finish, and 
flexibility, we presume cannot be surpassed by any singer of the day. 

As might have been expected her first concert on Thursday night at 
the Washington Hotel, was a complete jam of beauty and fashion. We 
have not space this week to do justice to the performances, and therefore 
content ourselves for the present by saying, that the singing of Madame 
Damereau surpassed the most glowing anticipations—her’s is a voice 
that falls upon the ear, like drops of water upon a musical glass—it pos- 


| 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

At market, 940 beef cattle, (300 from the seuth,) 20 cows and calves, 
and 3000 sheep and lambs. 

Prices-Beef cattie do not vary from last week, and we quote to cor- 
respond, viz :—$3,50 co $5,50, for retailing qualities. 100 unsold, and 
20 taken for Bermuda. 

Cows and Calves—aA)\ taken, at $18 a 26. 

Sheep and Lambs—Sales of 2,700, at $1 12§ 300 for sheep, and 
$1 a2 374 for lambs, 

—— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA., 


The steamship Hibernia arrived at Boston on Wednesday last, bring. 
ing intelligence to the 4th inst., inclusive. The news however is not of 
much interest, if we except the fullowing prospects in the state of trade 
—Cotton has advanced considerably. The revival of trade was the 
theme of general congratulation. Every branch of business had its nour- 
ishing glow. It appears that in the manufacturing districts all is bustle 
and activity. The demand too, is principally confined to the home mar- 
ket. Orders for the East, more particularly for China, have come pour- 
ing in of late. But the other great foreign markets, the United States 
and Brazil, are in a state of stagnation. 

The Cotton Market after the arrival out of the Britannia advanced a 


| farthing per pound. 


TreLanp.—The Repee! Agitation isgoing on with its usual momentum. 
The Mr. Conner who made such a tumalt by his violent measures, had 
withdrawn from the Dublin Association. 

The adjourned meeting of the association was held on Wednesday, 
Sept. 27, Counsellor Scully in the chair. Mr. O'Connell, who was re- 


| ceived with enthusiastic cheering, and who lookedremarkably well, com- 


menced the business by moving for a further investigation of the charges 
of extermioation against Mr. Smith, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Reay then read letters from the following places in America:— 
From Boston, transmiting £29 35; from Savannah, 500 dollars; from 
Massachusetts, £100; from Hartford, Conn. £67; from New Jersey, 
£30 12s; from Newark, New Brunswick, £40; from Philadelphia, per 
Judge Doran, £60; from St. Louis, Miss., £174—a bill of Exchangeon 
Messrs. T. Martin & Son, Liverpool, from Cincinnati, £143 103; and 
from New York, per Hon. Judge James, 1400 dollars, the several re- 
ceipts of which were announced amidst enthusiastic cheers. 

On Sunday, Sept. 24 there was an immense meeting at Waterford,and 
the last demonstration took place at the Rath of Mullaghmast. On the 
Sunday following, Mr. O’Connel) again attacked slavery in the United 
States, which he denounced in bitter terms and with this request ‘ Let 
that go to America.’ 

It is said that government have determined to put a stop to these ex- 
hibitions. The London Times gives it as a rumor. 


Inpia Mait Lost.—An extraordinary express had arrived from 
Paris, announcing the loss of the Steamer Memnon in the Red Sea, on 
the evening of the Ist of August, having the over due India Mail om 
board. The crew, passengers, and treasure were saved, but the mails 


| and effects of the passengers went down in the wteck. 


She struck on a reef after the commander had been warned by the 
the officer on watch of the vicinity of land, and the consequent danger. 
*Much blame is attached to the commander Capt. Powell. 


Waruzs.—The disturbances continue here, and riots, murders, and in 


| cendisrism are of daily occurrence, Rebecca and the daughters are 


seases that liquid sweetness of which we read so much in poetry, but so | 


rarely meet with in reality, and her execution is remarkable for its | 


brilliancy, its neatness and its purity. 

Mons. Artot is undoubtedly a master of the violin—but we should pre- 
fer hearing him again before we give any decided opinion upon his merits: 
We have heard such excellent violinists lately, that our taste is really be- 
-oming somewhat fastidious, and being desirous of doing Mons. Artot all 
ustice, we withhold our judgment for the present. 


—— 


NEW YORK MARKETS. 


The arrivals of Flour have been large, but the price has been firm at 
$4 50 for Genesee, and good Ohio and Michigan with large sales. South- 
ern descriptions very dull, at $4 5614 @ $475. There has been but 
little Wheat received. The sales have been at 93 @ 95 cents for Lilinois 
and Genesee. Corn has improved, the demand being better, and sales 
have been made at 54 @ 56s per bushel for North River ; 52 @ 53 for 
Southern. Rye is scarce and higher, sales at 66 @ 68 cents Last sale 
of Barley 48s, none now at market. Onsts are rather better, sales at 27 
@ 971-2 cents. Post Ashes fair request at $450. Pearl dull at $5 75 


spreading devastation every where. 
P g y 


The London Gazette contains a proclamation from government, offering 
a reward of £500 for the apprehension of the perpetrators of any incer 
diary fire or outrage where the loss of life has resulted, and £50 for the 
discovery of each and every person connected with the other offences 
committed during the disturbances in Wales. 

Free pardon is offered to allow informers except he be the actual per- 
petrator of the first mentioned outrages. 

Spratn.—The affairs here are still in an unsettled state. 

The London Times’ correspondent, wri'ing from Madrid on the 21st, 
says he considers it qbsolutely certain that the presenc government must 
give way. 

It is rumored that it contemplates the re-establishment of a good un- 
derstanding with the court of Rome. The Primate of Spain is to take 
the initiative measures. 

The Swabian Mercury states that the northern Powers will not depart 
from the principles of legitimacy in the affairs of Spain; that is, that 


| Queen Isabella sball marry the eldest son of Don Carlos, and that he, in 





order to preserve the rights of legitimacy, shall assume the title of Ki 
P § y 


| of Spain. 


Tt was feared that a conspiracy was on the point of breaking out in the 
capital. 

fA frightful explosion of the powder-magine near the gate of Bilbon had 
taken place—it contained 127 quintals of gun-powder, 700,000 ball 
cartriges, 10.000 cannon charges, 800 grenades, 10,000 muskets, and an 
immense material for artillery. 

Ten mutilated bodies were taken from bencath—it is supposed that 30 
or 40 hed suffered. 


Parliament is further prorogued until the 15th day of Novewiber. 








FROM OUR FOREIGN FILES. | 


SomeTuine New.—Raes as Maxcre.—The value of rags has been 
oroved by Mr. P. Howard, of Dowlish Wake, near Bath, who dressed a 
forty-acre piece of land partly with rags and partly with hime, and put.it | 
into wheat. The result of which is, thatthe partdressed with rags is far 
superior to the lime part, producing stalks six feet four inches high, with | 
the ears proportionably long and large, the produce averaging forty bushels 


an acre. Iwo other small pieces on the same farm, dressed with rags after 
notatoes and vetches, are equally prosperous. The old labourers of the 
place declare they do not recoliect ever seeing such pieces of wheat before. 
The seed sown was called the golden drop and the white lammas. 


He may Par too Dear ror nis WaistLe.—This saying originated | 
with Dr. Franklin, of celebrated memory. Proceeding to France as | 
Charge d’ Affaires of the United States, the vessel which bore him passed 
very near a vessel of the enemy, when the boatswain, a bold but impru- | 
dent man, and who was very expert on his call, whistled a kind of threat 
of defiance, which he had no sooner done than a shot from the maintop of 
the enemy sent him to enother world! Dr. Franklin, who was standing 
near him, observed, with all the naivete imaginable, “ Poor fellow! he | 
has paid too dear for his whistle!’ and frem hence originated the com- | 
mon saying—‘‘ He may pay too dear for his whistle!"—Brighton Ga- 
vette. 


ExrraorDinary TRAVELLING or Sound.—The report of the cannon 
employed in firing salutes at Treport, (upwards of 70 miles off) was heard | 
at Dover on Saturday se’nnight. The report was heard at five o’clock, 
which, allowing for the time required for the sound to travel that distance, 
exactly tallies with the time of her Majesty’s arrival in France. During 
the battle of Waterloo, it will be recollected by many of our townsmen, | 
the oar of the cannon was also distinctly heard at Dover.—Dover | 
Chronicle. 


Return or EmiGRANTS FRoM America.—Almost every vessel that 
arrives, both from Canada and the States, comes well filled with passen- 
gers returning to this country. Several ofour intelligent townsmen have 
returned within these few days and they all concur in declaring trade to | 
be in a very bad atate in America, and employment and money not to be | 
had. We can depend on the statements of these persons, and they every | 
one assure us thet a vast number of our countrymen are suffering under 
most trying privations, for want of labor, in all the coast towns, and that, 
if they could obtain passages, still greater numbers of them would come 
home.— Glasgow Saturday Post. 

A Srrance Roppery: 1755.—Though it is eleven o'clock, I must | 
tell you of the most curious of all.rooberies that was committed last 
night. A Mre. Hodges, of Hanover-square, got into her coach at the 
playhouse; and from under the seat of the coach, as it was going along, 
up jumps a thief, and with a pistol in his hand demands her money and 
jewels, and orders her, upon pain of instant death, to stop her coach at a 
certain place and fet him out, and wish him good night; all which she 
complied with, and he carried off a thousand pounds’ worth of her 
jewels.— Bedford Correspondence. 





To Paeseave Green Peasx.—The following is an excellent plan to 
preserve green pease for the table until Christmas :—“ Shell them and 
put them inte boiling water, give them two or three warms only, and 
pour them into a cullender. When the water is completely drained off 
turn them.out om a cloth, spread un a dresser to dry them. From this | 
cloth transfer them to another, until they are perfectly free from moisture. 
Then bottle them in wide-mouthed bottles, leaving sufficient room to 
pour clarified mutton suet, one inch thick, on the top; cork them tightly, 
and resin the corks, and keep them ina cellar or in the earth. When 
used, boil them until they are tender, with a bit of butter, a spoonful of | 
sugar, and some mint. Another plan has been adopted with success for 
matiy years. Gather pease (varieties which are green when ripe) when 
fit for the table, lay them to dry in the pods over the hot house flues, or 
on any place where they can have a continual warmth. When perfectly 
dry put them away in a dry drawer till wanted; and whether at Corist- 
mas, or even the following spring, if steeped in cold water for 24, 30, or 
36 hours before boiling, they will be found nearly equal in every respect 
to pease fresh gathered.— Worcester. Journal. 

First Mectixe or HER Masesty and Louis Pattiree.—Everything | 
vere is so new, and so gay, that her Majesty is said to find amusement 
im everything that passes around her. I know not exactly how her 
Majesty felt after.the first moment of her interview with King Louis | 


Phillippe, but the manner of his Majesty must have caused her some | 
astonishment, for in the outset he gave a specimen of his frankness which | 
very much alarmed the Jacks who were witnesses of it, and who began 
to think of cutlasses and handspikes, and coming to ‘‘ the reseue.” The 
moment the King set foot on deck he took her Majesty in bis arms, 
saluted her on each cheek, and, without waiting an instant for recovery 
from the surprise, descended into his barge with his precious burden. 

This produced the first leugh, and it has been reproduced almost every — 


moment since. 


A Mosicat Cow.--A correspondent states that there is a cow belong- 
ng to a farmer in Essex, possessing a most musical low; she glides the 
scale, ascending and descending,sometimes diatonic, sometimes chromatic, 
but always with correct intonation, in the most musical manner. Our 
correspondent suggests that the lowing cow and the singing mouse join 
issue ; they would resemble the kit and the contro-basso, or the piccolo 
and ophicleide, and prove highly attractive, particularly if they could be 
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taught to perform Dr. Boyce’s celebrated duet, “Together tet us range 
the fields.”’ 


WELLINGTON and Buewaparts.—The Duke of Wellington, on his 


return from India occupied the house in St. Helena, which wes assigned 
to Buonaparte on his being exiled there; and subsequently the Duke, 
during the occupation of Parisby the allied troops, occupied Buonaparte’s 
| palace, which gave rise to the following letter to Admiral Maleolm, who 
commanded at St. Helena. It isa literary curiosity, and ought to sheme 
idlers :—*‘ Paris, April 3, 1816. My dear Malcolm,—I am very much 
obliged to you for M 

have a moment’s leisure. 1 am glad you have taken the command at St. 
Helena, and upon which I congratulate you—we must newer be idle if 
| we can avoid it. You may tell ‘ Bony’ that | find his apartments at the 
Elysee Bourbon very convenient, and that I hope he likes mine at Mr. 
Malcolm’s. It is a droil sequel enough to the affairs of Europe that we 
should change places of residence. I am yours most sincerely, Wet- 
_ Lineton.—Rear Admiral Sir P. Malcolm.” 


r. Simpson's book, which I will read when J shalb 


Irish Wit.—In Darlington the following dialogue took place between 


a farmer and an Irish reaper—the latter considerably under the common 
| stature:—Irishmax—Do you want anybody for the harvest? Farmer— 
Yes. Irishman—Will you take me? Farmer—No, ye're’ too little. 
Irishman—Arrah, sow, and do you cut your corn at the top.— Tyne 
Mercu 


Ta Dance or Justice.—A curious incident occurred during the ball 


given at Cork in honour of the British Association, which exemplified . 
the adroitness of the Irish police. A number of the swell mob honoured 
Cork witha visit for the occasion, some of whom came express from 
London, and among them several female practitioners. The crowded 
ballroom afforded ample field for displaying their ¢kill, and thither of 
course they repaired. An inspector of. 
| having observed one of these ladies appropriating a zentleman’s purse, 
| procured an introduction to the fair one, and obtained the honour of her 
| hand for the next quadrille. The gentleman, of couree, in the pauses of 
the dance, did the agreeable to the lady, she, on her part, lavishing 
blandishments on her military-looking admirer.. The dance ended, the 
gentleman's arm was offered for a promenade, and when near the door 
he quietly resigned his fair partner into the hands of a brother officer 
about whose appearance there could he no mistake. 


police, dressed in tall costume, 


Cuarces Matuiws 1s Bornoop.—The embryo comedian’s education 


commenced at St. Martin’s free-echool, and the period of his attendance 
| as it is selected for that invariable anecdote of early manifestations of 
after-genius, which few “ Memoirs” are without. There was a man whe 
hawked eels for sale in a drawling guttural voice, with which, as Mathews 


tells us, he elongated the word e-e-e-e'eels, from one street te another, 
till people cried, ‘‘ What a long eel!” The young mitnic imitated him 


too well te please the original; and one unlucky day be was caught in 
the act, hunted into his father’s shop, and felled with a blow from the 
insulted hawker. “ Next time,” said the perambulating fish-monger, 
‘as you twists your little wry mouth about, and cuts your mugs at a re- 


spectable tradesman, I’|l skin you like an e-e”—and snatching up his 


basket, finished the monosyllable about nine doors off. 


Anecpote or Lonp CuaNcRtton Eipon.—Lord Eldon used to tell 
with pleasure the difficulties with which, in his early days, he was sur 
rounded, and over which he triumphed. We give an account of his early 
success, as he related it himself at table to a friend :-—*‘‘ Yes,” says the 
Lord Chancellor, ‘‘and I borrowed thirty pounds to go to the northern 


cireuit, but I got no briefs. And, sir, I borrowed another thirty, bug 


met with noreturn. After some time at this game I had determined te 


borrow no more; when I was prevailed on by a friend to try again, and 


did se. At York I had a junsor brief, and Davenport, then a leading 
counsel of the circuit, was to state the case to the jury. The cause was 
called on in the morning, and Davenport was engaged in the Crown 
Court. I,” says the Chancellor, ‘begged the judge to postpope it;” 
but be replied, “‘ You must lead, Mr. Scott.” And I did so; it was for 
an assault: two ladies had quarrelled at cards; a scuffle ensued, and one 
of them was tucned off her chair on the ground: this was the nature of 
the assault, ‘It happened,” proceeds the Chancellor, “ that I set the 
court in a roar of laughter, ate succeeded for my client: retainers began 


| to flow in, and the prospect bcightgpee On proceeding to Carlisle, a 


fortunate circumstance occurred. I had retired early to bed the night 
the assizes, when I was aroused by a knock at my door; on getting 
up; | found Mr. , the solicitor, with a large brief in his hand: he 





, observed that a cause was coming on in the morning, and the leading 


counsel were all too much engaged to read so large a brief: “ You must 
take it, Mr. Scott;’”’ 1 hesitated, as Davenport and others bad declined 
it, and expressed my doubt of being able to accomplish the task. He 
pressed me, and by the little light, as the attorney put the brief (it wasa 
thick brief) into my hand, I saw written on it, “Mr. Scott, twenty 
guineas.’ This was not to be refused, and I said, ‘‘ Well, I'll promise 
to read your brief, and state its substance."’ ‘That's all we want,” re- 
plied the solicitor: so I dressed myself and read it: the next day I suc- 
seeded in the cause, and never wanted briefs again. 

Execution or A Curistian aT ConstantinoPLe.—-Constantinople, 
August 23. A short distance from where | am now writing lies the 
headless trunk of a man who has just been decapitated for no other. crime 
than that of professing the faith of nearly the whole of Europe. He was 
an Armenian by birth, and after arriving at the age of manhood in an 
evil hour, under the influence ef too much strong drink, as it is said, he 
renounced his religion and became & Musselman. 








‘He bad no sooner recovered possession of his mind, than he saw the 


roadness of the step he bad taken, and embracing the first opportunity he | yond the range of tricks and mortar, as Smithfield once was. 


fied to Greece. 


suming the European dress he returned to this city, where be was soon | 


recognized, and thrown into prison. 
and promises to induce him to return to the faith of the false prophet, 
but in vain. He was, on several different occasions, led out in chains to 
different parts of the city, for execution, and with the sword of the exe- 
cutioner drawn over his head, he was required to renounce the Christian 


religion and believe in Mohammed; but he resolutely persisted in de- rectional Police at Paris was occupied with a case of defaration, in which 


claring that he was ready to die rather than deny Christ. 

On each occasion he was remanded to prison, and some say that tor- 
ture was there used to effect what the threat of instant death could rot 
To-day, however, the victim of Mahommedan fanaticism received the 
crown of martyrdom, in one of the most frequented streets of the city. 
And, as if with the express intention of throwing all possible indignity 


Every effort was made by threats 


BROTHER JONATHAN’ 


in shutting up the old place cf amusement, should open a new one be- 


The fair 


How long he remained there | do not know; but, as- | was suited to the time of its establishment, and was a concession to the 


public for their amusement. Fairs are not consonant with the better 
feelings of our time, but that is no reason why the old public right te an 
open-air place of amusement should be smuggled away under pretext of 
its being @ nuisance. The city should abate the nuisance, not destroy 
the right, 


Deramation Extraorpinary.—On Saturday the Tribunal of Cor- 


the party whose fair fame was attacked was adog. It appears that two 


| elderly spinsters, named Goulet, had retired from an undiscriminating 


world to the economical retirement of a pension bourgeois in the vicinity 
of the Jardia des Piantes, where they spent their time in the exhilerating 


| pastime of annoying all their neighbours and abusing their former ac- 


on the name of Christian, and on the Christian governments of the world, | 


he was executed in his European dress, and after being decapitated, the 
head, with a Frank ‘cap upon it; was placed between the legs. 


BartHotomew Fair.—On Monday Sept. 4, Bartholomew Fair was 
again proclaimed ; and as it is expected to be the last time the ceremony 
will be repeated, the followiug particulars may be acceptable. Jt has been 
the custom, until the late mayoralty of Sir Jobn Pirie, for the Lord Mayor 
to proceed in state from the Mansion House to Smithfield, attended by 


| 
| 


the sword bearer, common crier, and attorney in waiting, and for the | 


proclamation to be read by the last at the principal gate leading into 
Cloth Fair, the procession being allowed to pass through the house of 
Messrs Benn and Co., No. 58 West Smithfield. The presentlord mayor, 
however, thought proper to dispense with the usual formality, and short- 
ly after one o'clock attended in his cabriolet with Frederick Tyrrell, Esq., 


the city remembrancer, near the corner of Duke Street, where he was | 


met by Mr. Gregory, of the Lord Mayor’s Ceurt Office, who read the 


proclamation in frent of the west gate leading into St. Bartholomew's | 
churchyard, and his Lordship afterwards returned tothe Mansion House, | 


and gave the usual en.ertainment to the geniiemen of his household. 


The ceremony of proclaiming the fair was thus in the present instance | 


shorn of all its olden glories. 1t is not many years since the Lord Mayor 
in the state carriage acted achief part in the ceremonial, stopping after- 
wards at the door of Newgate to drink a goblet to the health of the gov- 
ernor. In the present instance the proclamation was read, it is under- 
stood, for the last time, sans ceremonie. The draught at the gaol door 
has not been drunk since the mayoralty of Alderman Wood. The form 
of opening the fair is, asa relic of old usages, worth preserving :— 

O yez, O yez, O yez! The Right Honourable John Humphrey, Lord 


Mayor of the city of London, and his Right Worshipful Brethren the Al- | 
dermen of the said city, strictly charge and command on behalf of our | 


Sovereign Lady the Queen, thatall manner of persons of whatsover estate, 

, or condition they be, having recourse to this fair, keep the peace 
of our said Sovereign Lady the Queen. 
any congregation, conventicles, or affrays, by the which the same peace 
may be broken or disturbed, upon pain of imprisonment and fine to be 
made after the discretion of the Lord Mayor end Aldermen. Also that 


That no manner of persons make | 


all manner of sellers of wine, ale, and beer sell by measures, ensenied, as | 


by gallon, pottle, quart, and pint, upon pain that will fall thereof. And 


that no person sell any bread but it be good und wholesome for man’s body, | 


upon pain that will fall thereof. And that no manner of coek, pie baker, 
nor huckster sell, nor put to sale, any manner of vietua! except but it be 
geod and wholesome for man’s body, upon pain that will fall thereof 
And that no manner of person buy nor sel] but with true weights and 
measures sealed according to the statute in that behalf made, wpon pain 
that will fall thereof. And that no manner of person or persons take 
upon him or them within this fair to make any manner of arrest, attach- 
ment, summons, or exeeution except it be done by the officers of this city 


thereunto assigned, upon pain that will fal! thereof. And finally, that | 


what persons soever find themselves aggrieved, injured, or wronged by 
any manner of person in this fair, that they come with plaints before the 
stewards in this fair assigned to hear and determine pleas, and they will 
minister to all patties justice according to the laws of this land and the 
customs of this city. God save the Queen. 

It is ordered that this fair be finally closed on Wednesday next. 


The following passages are curious as connected with the now expiring | 


fair :— 


“ 1663, Aug. 25.—This noon, going to the Exchange, I met a fine fel- | 


low with trufhpets before him in Leadenhall Street, and upon enquiry I 


find that he js the clerk of the city market, and three orfour men carried | 


each of them an arrow of a pound weight in their hands.” —Pepgs’ Diary, 
vol. i. p. 248. 


“Sir John Shorter died early in the month of September, 1688, in con- | 


sequence of an accident by a fall from his horse under Newgate, as he 
was going to proclaim Bartholomew Fair. The city customis, it seems, 
to drink always under Newgate, when the Lord Mayor passes that way, 
and at this time the Lord Mayor's horse being somewhat skittish, started 
at the sight of a large glittering tankard which was reached to his lord- 
ship.” —Eliis's Correspondence during the years 1686—1688, vol. ii. 
p. 150—161. 

No one can grieve over the fall of Bartholomew Fair, but it is worth 
suggesting that whenever a change of times, manners, or local circum- 
stances, renders it necessary for a popular right to be conceded, that 
arrangements should be made to compensate the public for any privilege 
they may be deprived of. 


If Bartholomew Fair be a nuisance to the city, | 


quaintances. Amongst their fellow lodgers was a precise old gentleman, 
named Brodier, whose benevolence, almost as contracted as his income, 
had finally concentrated itself on the person of an ugly poodle named 
*Prenislas.””. One day that the animal had been roaming, and thet the 
master began to wonder at his absence, some person tied to his tail a 
piece of pasteboard, on which was written in huge letters, chien menteur, 
voleur, hypocrite. M. Brodier was thunderstruck at seeing his fidus 
Achates appear before him with so dreadful an attack on his character. 
He snatched up his darling animal, and pare to the rcoms of aii 
the other lodgers, imploring them to acknowledge themselves guilty. 
When he arrived at the chamber of Mademoiselle Goulet, he had the sad 
satisfaction of bearing them not only avow their guilt, but glory in having 
rendered justice tu what they were pleased to call “a monster.” M. 
Brodier’s indignation soon gave way to thoughts of vengeance, and ke 
eventually summoned the defamers before the Correctional Tribunal. All 
parties concerned were present, and the plaintiff was about to commence 
a statement of the matter, when the President, with some severity, de- 
manded, “* How is it possible, monsieur, that you could think of taking 
up the time of the Court with such nonsense?”’ “* What, monsieur,” re- 
plied the old gentleman, “ would you allow a public imputation of most 
shameful qualitles to be joined with the name of Prenislas? Would you 
allow the brand of liar, robber and hypocrite tobe affixed to the forehead 
—I mean the tail—of that most excellent quadruped? Would you ‘a 
‘* Enough of this foolery,” said the President; ‘ goand sit down;” This 
M. Brodier did with manifest reluctance, and his dissatisfaction was in- 
creased to the highest pitch when he heard that the case was dismissed, 
and that he was sentenced to pay the costs. 
ee 


MARRIED, 


On the 4th inst, by the Rev. Wm. G. Miller, of Essex, Cons., Mr. David Bank 
to Deborah G. Foster. 

On the 12th inst, by the Rev. Mr. Stout, William H. Wood toSusan Coles of 
Cold Spring, L. L. 
; On the 1ith inet., by the Rev. Dr. Brinsmade, John F. Morse, to Miss Rebeces 
.. Canmore. 

On the Sth inst., by the Rev. Mr. White, Robert Mackay, of Norfolk, Va., to 
Clarissa We!ls, of Saugerties. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. Henry Chase, Thomas 8. Carr, toMary Elizabeth 
Jones, of this city. 

On the 3d ult, by the Rev. H. Chace, David F. Sherwood, to Mary P. Martin. 

On the Sth ist, by the Rev. Henry Chase, Richard 8. Throckmorton, te Sa- 
rah J. Slocum. 
. o the 10th inst, by the Rev. George Benedict, Stephen 8. Doan, to Emeline 

. Smith. 

On the 12th inst, by the Rey. 8S. White, Thomas McGarel to Eleanor Aun Eas- 


| ton, both of this city. 


On the 12th inst, by the Rev. Dr. Dewey, J.M. Batchelder to E. Constantia 


| Beardsley Bird. 


on the 17th inst, by the Rev. D. Curry, John R. Sherweod, to Miss Marthe L. 
alsted. 
F. On the 12th inst, by the Rev. S. Woodbridge, Sidney Fanning, to Miss Phoebe 
on Bedell. 
On the 17th inst, by the Rey. H. Smith, Major Washington Seawell, U. § 
Army, to Susan Amelia Bloom. 
— the 3d of Sept. by the Rev. H. Chace, David J. Sherwood to Miss Mary P. 
artin. 
On the 13th inst, by the Rey. F. W. Geissenbainer, Michael Hinderlang to Mics 
Adelheit Ubbings. 


cc 


On the 28th of september last, near Tremont, Minois, Kelley E. Burhans, for- 
merly of this State, aged 32 years, on the same day, hisson Edward Burhans, 
aged 4 years and six months, Disease, malignant scarlet fever. 

Albany and Catskill papers will please notice this. 

On the 12th inst, Thomas Carter, in the 76th year of his age. 

On the 12th inst, William Keenan, in the 30th year of hisage. 

On the 11th inst, Alice Gilbert, in her 79th year. 

On the 15th inst, John F. Wallace, aged 48 years. 

On the 14th inst, Richard Lonagan. 

On the 30:h of August, at Tuspan, Mexico, Adam Hall, late of New York, aged 
46 years and 10 months. 

On the 15th inst., Ellen Greenwood, in the 72d year of his age. 

On the Mth inst, Linson De Forest, in the 22d year ef his age. 

On the 13th inst., Eliza Webster, aged 42 years. 

In Brooklyn, on the 13th inst., Eliza Benonet, aged 33 years. 

On the 15tb inst, Samuel Erickson, aged 2 years 

On the 15th inet, Amelia Bensel, aged 35. 

On the I4th inst, Wm. C. Shaw, aged 41 years. 

On the 12th inst, Joseph B. Mudge, aged 22 years. 

On the 17th inst, Matilda Wilson, aged 43 years, 

On Monday, Richardson Gray. 

On the 16th inet, Mary Aun Bridges. 

On the 15th inst, Mrs. Ellen Greenwood, in the T2d year of her age. 

On the 12th inst, Capt. William Marden, of Frederickeburg, Va. 

On the 16th inst, Isaac M. Wasbburn, aged 35. 
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WILL BE PUBLISHED EARLY NEXT WEEK, 


Etigqnette ; 


OR, A GUIDE TO 


The Usages of Society. 


BY COUNT ALFRED D’ORSAY. 
BS? For a full Table of Contents, see the next preceding page of 


this paper. Price 25 cents a copy. 
WILSON & COMPANY, Poblishers, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY LETTERS PATENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
| CLFREHUGRHR’S 
| 


| TRICOPHEROUS, 


| PATENT MEDICAL COMPOUND 


FOR THE 


HUMAN HATE, 


It is acknowledged by thousands, who use it daily, to be the only 
remedy to PREVENT BALDNESS, and to restore that hair which has 
fallen off or become thin—to PREVENT GREY HAIR—to cure and 
remove every appearance of SCURF and DANDRUEF from the hair, 
and to keep the hair in the most healthy, soft and glossy state, yet free 
from all oily and greasy appearance. 

What is here promised will be warranted, under a forfeit of $500—and 
, the professional reputation of the proprietor is deemed sufficient tha: 


everything like quackery is discarded, in proof of which the proprietor 
can refer to hundreds in New York, and thé agent to a great number in 
this city, who have experienced the most successful results. 

Private rooms for gratuiteus advice on all diseases of the skin connec- 
| ted with the growth of the hair. 

Principal office 205, Broadway, near St. Paul’s church. 


NOW READY, 


Cousin Hinton: or, 


FRIEND, OR FOE? 


By Mise ELLEN PICKERING, author of “ Nan Darrell,” “ The 
“Fright,” &c. &c. 
PRICE—124 Cents—10 Copies for $1. 
WILSON AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau-street, New York. | 


| 
| 
| 
162 Nassau-street, New-York. | 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 25 Cents; or, Five copies for One Dollar, 


SPANISH 
WITHOUT A MASTER. 


ON THE 


Robertsonian Method. 
IN FOUR EASY LESSONS, 


By A. H. MONTEITH, Esq. 
Author of “French withont a Master,” &. &e. 


aul2 
COUTHOUY & NEVERS, 
341, BROADWAY, 
RESPECTFULLY invite the public to call and examine their extensive 
assortmeat of LAMPS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, &c., SIL- 
VER-PLATED and BRITANNIA WARE, FANCY and HOUSE- 


FURNISHING GOODS generally. They have recently added largely 
to their supply, and now offer all the above-named articles at a great 


Especial attention is invited to their rich stock of LAMPS, CANDE- 
LABRA and GIRANDOLES, which they venture to assert, are superi- 
or in beauty of werkmanship and delicacy of finish to any that can be 


The method of Mr. Robertson, though almost unknown in this 
country, except through the recent popular work published by us en- 
titled “ Frencn wirnout s Master,” has obtained great celebrity, 
througheut al] Europe, and has been very generally adopted in teach. 
ing the Modern Languages in the Educational Institutions of Eng- 
land, France and Germany. It is characterised by teaching rather 
the practice thanthe theory of a language, thus greatly diminishing 
the amount of labor reqhired. 

The present work comprises a general view of the construction of 
the SPANISH LANGUAGE, together with a practical Exposition 
of the pronunciation, so simplified that a person of ordinary abilities 


may acquire, with ease and expedition, a sufficient knowledge of it to | 
READ, WRITE or CONVERSE, and this without the aid of a | 


teacher. 


As 8 proof of the high popularity of “ Frencn wrrnovt a Master” | 


im this country, we may state that eighteen thousand copies have 


been sold by us since the [0th of September ultimo, and the demand | 


for the work (Oct. 13) continues unabated. We have had orders for 
it from more than one half the towns in the United States. 


The acquisition of the Spanish Lancuace is a much easier task | 


than that of the French, owing to the plain pronunciation ; and those 
who have a knowledge of the French can learn the Spanish with the 
greatest possible facility. 

This work will be immediately followed by the publication of the 
same author’s popular treatises on the Iranian, Latin and German 


Lancvuages, all of which are intended to learn the pupil to Read, | 
Write and Speak either of those languages without the aid ofa teacher, | 
and embracing complete practical expositious of the pronunciation of | 


each. 
The SIXTH EDITION of “ Frencu wituovut a Master” will | 


be ready next Monday. Price 25 cents. 

Any person remitting us one dollar, may receive the whole Five 
Works onthe Ropertsonian Metuop, viz., on the Fiench, Spanish, 
Italian, German, and Latin Languages. 


Either of these works comprise but one number of the BrotuER | 


Jonatuan Monrurty Lisrary, and being issued in periodical form, 
may be sent through the mail, to any part of the United States at 
from 3 to 5 cents postage. 

Persons wishing a single copy of either of the above works can 
get the posmaster to send us 23 cents in a letter—as the law allows 
money remitted for periodicals to go free of postage. 

WILSON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


| 
| 
| reduction on former prices. 


found in the city. A full supply of th, well known SOLAR LAMP, in 
every variety of pattern, constantly on hand. 

> The trade supplied with every description of Lamps and Giran- 
doles (EXCEPTING THOSE OF INFERIOR MANU?ACTURE,) at Factory 
prices. Orders received for the Chemica] Oi! Lamps. o14 tf 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


“Of the 100 sublunary blessings bestowed on mortals, health is 99.” 


O DISEASES are more general in this country, none more difficult 

tu eradicate nor have been more improperly treated, than those of 

a scrofulous nature, and indeed it is a matter of no less astonishment 

than distress, that for maladies which are in a manner interwoven in the 

| constitution, the general practice of physic is not only inadequate to a 

perfect cure, but in many instances tend to confirm the disorder in the 

habit. Mercurial preparations are by some given most liberally, with- 

out considering that it is the province of mercury to attenuate and break 

dewn the crassamentum of the blood, which, in scrofulous and scorbutic 
cases, is already too much impoverished. 

Itis the intention and positive effect of PARR’S LIFE PILLS to re- 
store the blood and juices to their healthful and primitive state—to des- 
troy all sharpness and acidity—to open the obstructed pores, and enable 
nature to expe! all superfluous humors through the skin, which in chronic 
or inveterate cases they will do most effectually. 

Indeed PARR’S LIFE PILLS are now so widely known, and their 
general utility and value so extensively appreciated, that the pro}ietors 
have from time to time been obliged to enlarge their establishment, and 
compelled to avail themselves of the combined aia of mechanical skill 
and steam power, in order to enable them to measure out a supply in 
accordance with the demand. 
| All persons more or less suffer at this season from a relaxed state of 
| the system, induced by the beat of summer—a few weeks course of the 
pills will clear off the sour and bad humors thus generated. The liver, 
which generally gets sluggish, will be put into healthy action, and be 
able to perform the functions allotted to it—ihe body altogether will be 
reinvigorated and prepared to undergo whatever change the fall may 
bring on. 

As a family medicine it is all powerful in removing bilivus and other 
| complaints arising from the derangement of the alimentary ducts, and in 
| purifying the blood. 

Sold retail by all the most respectable Druggists in New York, in 
boxes, 50 and 25 cents each, and wholesale by Thos. Roberts & Co., 
304 Broadway. 

| And at Morton's “‘ Medica! Warehouse,” Halifax, Novia Scotia. 07 Im 
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For the Week ending Saturday, October 28, 1843. 
Martin Chuzzlewit 225 Aldermanic Policy 
Puffs and Poetry 228 Growth of the West 
Mystery, a Tradition of Temple Literary Notices......-... 
Ba 


Bee cidade bee devccadse 232 The Drama...... 
Ellistoniana 5 Musical 


Origin of the Names ofthe States 237 Musical and Dramatic Items ..245 |B 


Lowell, (Mass.) Editorial....238 The Turf _— 
Books worth keeping 5 
The Last Hope of the Indians..239 | Foreign Notices.....-...---- 246 
Three Cheers for the Eastern Fashions for October. .......-- 249 
Ah snAbieh nacacenes 240 Foreign Musical and Dramatic 

Boston Notions, No. 3........ 241 Chit-Chat : 
The Heritage.... .... ...... 241 Prof. Moree’s ElectrieTelegraph 250 
Woman—dear woman 242 General Summary..... ‘eagece 251 | 
Administration of Criminal Jus- Inspiration, by Mrs. A. R. St. _ 


thee. 66 w5 ovetes 10u.842) Joke 252 cer 


Price, Three Dollars a Year — Two Copies for Five Dollars. ai" ie 


For Four Months Subscription, (2 complete Volume,) One Dollar. 
canals 
NEW-YORK: 
PUBLISHED BY EDWARD STEPHENS. 
162 Nassau-Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A NEW VOLUME 


OF THE 


BROTHER*JONATHAN. 


On Saturday, September 24, the Sixth Volume of this popular Mam- 
meth Journal was commenced, and the proprietors take this opportu- 
nity to express their deep sense of the extensive patronage they have re- 
They started with the avowed 
{intention of makirg “ BROTHER JONATHAN” the best, the most | 
interesting and useful of its class, and they point to the last volume with 
confidence, and not a little pride, as affording proof that they have re- 
deemed their promise. 

They beg, however, to assure their patrons, that the success which has 
@ttended their efforts will stimulate to renewed exertions, and have plea- 
@ure in stating that arrangements are now completed which will enable 
them to add such new and important features to the paper, as cannot 

-ail to increase its interest and usefulness, and render it unquestionably 
THE BEST LITERARY AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER 
IN THE COUNTRY. 

It will be the aim of the proprietors ef the “‘ BROTHER JONA- 

THAN,” to make it, as far as practicable, the means of promoting Na- 


ceived since it has fallen into their hands. 


} 
| 


| 


tive TALENT, and thus be less dependent upon imported literature to 
Gill its columns. There are many writers of much promise in the coun- 
ry, whose efforts in the cause of American literature fail for want of 
(proper encouragement,—the Senior Editor, 
JOHN NEAL, OF PORTLAND. 
than whom, « gentleman better calculated to discover, and when discover- 
ed, more disposed to foster talent, cannot be found—will continue to su- 
perintend the Literary department of the “ BROTHER JONATHAN,” 
and the News and general department is confided to an associate Editos, 
who has been long connected with the press of New York. The follow- 
ng able and popular writers will continue regular or occasional contri- 


butors 
Mrs. Aww S. Steruess, 
Mrs. SicouRNEY, Miss Louisa Barton, 
Mes. T. J. Farnuam, C. Donatp Mactegop, 

H. Hussarp, Norwich, N. Y. 

And the celebrated 


Jonathan Slick of Weathersfield 


Having so much talent engaged upon the paper, the greater portion of | 
each number will necessarily be original, so that the cream only of the | 


Mies FE. S. Pratt, 





Foreign Magazines will be transferred to our columns. 
A great feature of the forthcoming volume, however, will be the 


NEWS AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A careful summary of all the important events of the week, occurring 


emere and elsewhere. The Drama, the Musicat’ Wor cp, the Litera- 


| 


my, Artistic and Scientiric departments will receive full attention from | 





persons competent to forma judgment upon those subjects; and in 
all our critical notices, we shall endeavor to be guided by a feeling of 
The “BROTHER JONATHAN ” will thus 
combine all the necessary requisites to render it a capital 


Literary and Family Newspaper. 


The Brother Jonathan 
‘s published every Saturday morning, at 1628 Nassau-street, New York. 
TERMS 
The Broruer Jonatnan is published weekly on an immense mam. 
noth sheet of paper, and each number contains thirty-two very large 
etavopages. The fifty-two numbers comprise three yearly volumes 


fairness and impartiality. 


| 


a 


| of 544 pages each, commencing on the First of January, First of 
May, and First of September respectively. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME of four months—or 
THREE DOLLARS A YEAR. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR CLUBBING. 


In order to induce Postmasters and others to form clubs, we make 
the following liberal offers :— 


Five dollars will procure 2 Copies, or two years. 
Seven ° * 

Fifteen 
Twenty 


“ “ 


7 
10 
UF’ Letters enclosing Subscription Money must in all cases be pom 


paid in full, or franked by the Post Master according to law. Letters 
charged with postage are not taken from the post office. 


U3’ The paper is never continued to mail subscribers after the expira- 
tion of the term paid for, unless the subscription is renewed. 


The Postage on this sheet is—within a hundred miles, or within the 
State, on cent; over one hundred miles and out of the State, gcuats. 


EDWARD STEPHENS, Publisher, 
162 Nassau street, New York. 


“ co 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
Secretary's Office, Albany, August 15, 1843. 

O THE SHERIFF OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 

YORK—Sir :—Notice is hereby given, that at the next general 

election tv be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of Novem- 

ber next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit: A Senator for 

the first Senatorial District, to supply the vacancy which will accrue by 

the expiration of the term of service of Morris Franklin, on the last day 
of December next. 

Also, the following County Officers, to wit: Thirteen Members of 
Assentbly, a Sheriffin the place of Monmouth B. Hart, whose term will 
expire on the last day of December next. A County Clerk in the place 
of Nathaniel Jarvis, whose term will expire on the said day. Anda 
Coroner in the place of Cornelius Archer, whose term will expire ow 
shid day Yours respectfully, 

S. YOUNG. Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, 
New York, August 19, 1843. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Seeretary of 
State, and the requirements of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided. MONMOUTH B. HART, 

Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 

All the newspapers in the County will publish the above once in each 

week until the election. See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. 5, title 3d., 
«2 


part Ist., 104. ~ law6t 
WATCHES. 


THE largest and most splendid assortment of Watches in the 
City, is to be found at the subscriber’s.—As he is constantly re- 
ceiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches, of the newest styles, 
from the manufacturers in England, France and Switzerland, he is ena- 
bled to offer a larger assortment, and at much less prices at retail, than 
any other housein the city. Gold Watches as low as $20 to $25 each, 
Watches and Jewelry exchanged or bought. All Watches warranted to 
keep good time, or the money returned. 
Watches, Clocks and Jewelry repaired in the best manner and war- 
ranted, lower than at any other place in the City. 
G. C. ALLEN, Importer of Watches and Jewelry, 
Wholesale and retail, 30 Wall-atreet, up stairs. 


To Inventors and Patentees. 


WARREN & JACKSON, No. 80 in the Mercuants’ Excuanae, 
Wall-street, in addition to the ordinary business of their profession, 
attend to the drawing Specifications for cbtaining patents, both in this 
country and Europe. Mr. Jackson, who is a practical draughtsman, 
will execute all drawings necessary to illustrate the documents, and will 
also give lessons in Machine Drawing. W. & J. have had long experience 
in procuring patents, and are familiar with the operation of the new laws 
of Congress in this matter. Gratuitous information will be given to 

| persons who wish te apply for patents, by callin as above. 
| Vew York, May 19, 1843. 


MUSIC TYPE FOR SALE. 
AT HALF PRICE. 
> A well arranged font of Eighty pounds of Nonpareil MUSIC 


TYPE, of Lothian’s cast, but little worn. can be had at half the 
usual price, by application to this ffice. tf 
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